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THE COURTENAYE FAMILY. 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART II, 


“ [See page 27.] 


RANCIS MERVYN was too 
deeply and sincerely in love to 
permit the difficulties which accident 
or design had thrown ,in his way to 
overcome his passion. He sat down 
and wrote a long and explanatory 
letter to the Baronet, stating his fami- 
ly, property, hopes, and expecta- 
tions ; ‘the disinteFested nature of his 
attachment to Lillias D’Almaine, and 
his anxiety to be allowed to become 
a candidate for herhand, This epis- 
tle he consigned to the care of Sir 
Arthur’s banker, who promised to 
forward it to the agent in Paris, 
whence there could be no doubt of 
its reaching its destination—money 
being indispensable tovall travellers : 


_. but-weeks, nay months passed away, 


and no answer arrived. Mervyn was 
in despair. Upon the eve of being 
called to. the bar, and promised the 
most zealous support from active 
friends interested in his welfare, he 
did not feel justified in quitting Lon- 
don at this critical period, to com- 
mence, what might have been deno- 
minated, a Quixotic expedition over 
the continent, in the perplexing 
search of a person to whose residence 
he did not possess a single clue, and 
who might probably, if she had ever 
returned his affection, now cease to 
regard him with any tender senti- 
ment. Not, however, relaxing in his 
indoiries, and meeting still with the 
same ill success, he fagged through 
the spring. 
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During the summer assize he found 
himself in the neighbourhood of the 
old Hall where he had spentthe most 
delicious days of his life, and though 
hopeless of gaining any information 
from the servants, he could not re- 
sist the desire which he felt to visit 
the spot. Accordingly, he left his 
brother counsellors to the full enjoy- 
ment of all the briefs which the liti- 
gious spirit of the county might have 
prepared for the benefit of the long 
robe, and proceeded to the village 
where he had leunged away a whole’ 
summer. The landlord of his rustic 
hetel, as communicative and obliging 
as ever, could not give him any in- 
telligence upon the subject nearest 
his heart. Little interested in the 
present history of the Courtenaye 
family, new residents and local 
changes engrossed the whole of his 
conversation and thoughts. Though 
his expectations were only verified, 
Mervyn felt disappointed, and with 
drooping spirits he commenced a 
solitary walk to the hall. The ab- 
sence of Lillias was discoverable on 
the first approach; an air of desola- 
tion was spread over the whole scene, 
wide gaps continually occurred in the 
park-paling, and the gate creaked as 
it swung heavily upon one hinge. 
The avenue betrayed equal symp- 
toms of neglect ; ingress and egress 
had been permitted to the mischiey- 
ous urchins of the village, who spoil- 
ed in wantonness; and more deter- 
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mined depredators had committed 
serious ravages upon the forest trees. 
Many of the windows were broken in 
the front of the house, and these dila- 
pidations gave it a sordid aspect very 
different trom the appearance which 
the venerable pile had worn in the 
preceding year, Taking his usual 
route, he perceived that the flower- 
beds were choked up with weeds, 
avd trodden down by cattle; the 
hedges rioting in unclipped luxuri- 
ance and the garden so utterly neg- 
lected, that all its ornaments were 
either running wild or reduced to 
ruins. Even the Peacocks seemed 
to be aware of the change, and mop- 
ing drooped their gorgeous trains, 
Shocked at the disorder which reign- 
ed where neatness had been triumph- 
ant, he made his way with censider- 
able difficulty into the interior ef the 
mansion, ‘The situation of the stew- 
ard explained the cause of the gene- 
ral devastation : retaining his health 
and strength, and not unequal to the 
management of accounts, on all other 
pints he was indifferent even to im- 
becility. The inferior servants, no 
longer under the command of Mrs. 
Yates, who had for many years ruled 
all things, and even the steward him- 
self, performed the few duties which 
their own comfort obliged them to 
continue in the most slovenly man- 
ner possible, ‘The domestic oftices 
were the only habitable apartments 
in the mansion, A smail douceur 
oltained Mervyn permission to 
range over the whole building, from 
a woman whose untidy costume of- 
fered a striking contrast to the prim 
garb of the late housekeeper, Sufli- 
cient light came through the divisions 
of the shutters to shew the wretched 
state of those rooms which had fore 
merly been so delicately kept: a 
glance sufficed tor the greater num- 
ber, but he unclosed the windows of 
the picture gallery: there was his 
own performance covered indeed 
with dust, yet otherwise exactly in 
the same state in which he had left 
it, and on the fluor beneath lay the 
suvivelled leaves of a rose with which 
Lillias had sportively crowned the 


canvas on the last evening they had 
spent together. He carefully col- 
lected the scattered fragments and 
placed them in his bosom, for 
they were a treasure to a romantic 
lover. ' . 
Knowing the situation of the cham- 
ber wherein Lillias had reposed from 
infancy, an irresistable impulse urged 
him to ascend the stairs: it was a 
small apartment, and the confusion 
of its furniture betrayed the haste in 
which it had been vacated. The 
empty drawers were still open, the 
toilet table disarrayed, and pieces of 
paper torn from the walls apparently 
by a stimmary mode of detaching the 
drawings which had been pinned 
against them. The honey suckle 
which the fair hand of Lillias had 


been wont to “twine, now darkened ~ 


the casement which it was intended 
only to shade. The lover sighed, 
and passed into the next room, which 
he recognized as that occupied by 
Mrs, Yates, and where she had pro- 
bably breathed her last. Impressed 
with melancholy as he recollected all 
the minute particulars of their ac- 
quaintance, the asperity which mark- 
ed her reception, and the gradual 
sofiening of her manners, until they 
assumed an almost parental regard ; 
he looked round the room anxious to 
espy some relic of her notability of 
which he might possess himself: 
there was nothing to seen; but the 
key had been left in an old fashioned 
cabinet, aud he unlocked it, imagin- 
ing that even in the general rummage 
which seemed to have taken place, 
some trifling and unvalued object 
might have been despised or over- 
looked, His search was for some 
time fruitless, so well had the old 
lady’s hoards been gleaned ; but in 
endeavouring to reclose one of the 
numerous divisions which intersect- 
ed the interior, the door struck upon 
a secret spring, it flew open, and dis- 
covered a pale-green satin |letter- 
case curiously worked in different 
coloured silks, It contained papers, 
and Mervyn hesitated for a moment 
whether he should peruse them ; but, 
committed to his care by accident, 
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he deemed it incumbent upon him to 
ascertain whether they were of any 
importance, in order that her survi- 
vors might derive the benefit. Seve- 
ral long and confidential letters from 
Sir Arthur occupied the first packet : 
they were couched in terms which 
rather surprised Mervyn, since they 
expressed a sense of obligation and a 
deference to opinion which he scarce- 
ly expected to find from a gentleman 
toa domestic. They also contained 
long family. details, an account of 
large expenditures which he wished 
to persuade her were necessary and 
inevitable, and these were stated to 
be the cause of non-compliances with 
wishes on her part which were only 
alluded to, Altogether, there seem- 
ed to be a mystery ; but the suspense 
of the reader was not of long dura- 
tien, for, arriving at the pext com- 
partment, he found a copy of the 
marriage certificate of Edward Cour- 
tenaye and Lillias D’Aimaine, and a 
second of the register of the baptism 
of their only child, the heiress of that 
property which, through the conni- 
vance of Mrs, Yates, the Baronet 
had so long usurped. It appeared 
tnat.the marriage had taken place in 
London, at St, Anne’s, Soho, and 
the date corresponded with the time 
in which the unfortunate Lillias had 
left her native village. Mervyn’s 
cheek burned with indignation as he 
reflected upon the brand of illegiti- 
macy which had been cast upon her 
daughter, the shameful neglect she 
had experienced, and the hardships to 
thich she was now in all probability 
exposed, His resolution was imme- 
diately taken—to set off that very 
night for the metropolis, Evening 
was now advancing; but as he knew 
that a coach passed his inn at twelve 
o'clock, he was not in any hurry to 
leave a place which was now more 
than ever interesting to him. The 
occupation of his thoughts made the 
time slip imperceptibly away, and he 
was roused from his reverie only by 
hearing a clock strike ten, He then 
prepared to depart, but, ashamed of 
being seen at such an unseasonable 
hour, he shunned the inhabited part 
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of the house and proceeded down the 


principal staircase. . 
On reaching the bottem, he saw 
with some surprise a light glimmer- 


‘ing in the hall, and stepping behind 


a pillar, he perceived it to proceed 
from a small lanthorn held by a man 
who had apparently gained entrance 
through one of the windows, and was 
now stealing quietly along as if fear- 
ful of making the slightest noise. 
The light which he carried flashed 
full upon his face, and revealed a set 
of features of a very peculiar and 
striking style of beauty, wrapped 
closely in a coarse dark cloak of 
brown camblet. His rank was not 
indicated by his dress, but the air 
was that of a gentleman; yet Mer- 
vyn had seen sufficient symptoms 
of extensive robberies to suspect that, 
notwithstandiag this seeming superi- 
ovity, he came for the purpose of 
plunder. At one moment hg re- 
solved to seize him ; but recollecting 
that he could not give a very eredi- 
ble account of his own appearance 
at so unseasonable an hour, and be- 
ing moreover anxious to escape the 
delay which such a measure would 
necessarily occasion to his journey 
to London, he left the picture and 
other moveables at the mercy of the 
thief, who was perhaps too well atiend- 
ed to render his interference of any 
avail, The latter suggestion induced 
him to turn down a passage leading 
to the offices, whence ke soon found 
the means of evasion, and reached 
his inn without encountering any 
other person, 

A search in the parish books af 
St. Anne’s convinced him of the le- 
gality of Edward Courtenaye’s mar- 
riage, and be instantly took the route 
to Paris in the hope of eliciting some 
information from the Baronet’s agent 
there. In this he was disappointed ; 
but happening to meet the friend 
through whose interest with Sir Ar- 
thur’s son he had obtained permis- 
sion to copy thé picture, he repeated 
his inquiries with somewhat hetter 
success. This gentleman said he 


had heard that the family were tra- 
velling incog. in consequence of some 
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cuniary embarrassments, and be- 
Jieved Germany to be the scene, as 
he had met with young Courtenaye 
by accident at Vienna, where, how- 
ever, he had but just arrived, intend- 
ing to depart the next day. Thither 
the indefatigable lover immediately 
proceeded. No trace of the Cour- 
tenayes was to be found in the capi- 
tal of Austria ; yet unwilling to leave 
the place whilst a single chance re- 
mained, Mervyn continued to reside 
in it for several weeks, making ex- 
cursions to such parts of the neigh- 
bourhood as he understood to be 
tenanted by English families, Satis- 
fied at last that he was only wasting 
time, he quitted the city, and more 
by accident than design, pursued the 
road to Frankfort, He arrived late 
in the evening, and taking up his 
quarters at an hotel in the Zeil, 
lounged to the window for amuse- 
ment, listlessly observing the passen- 

rs who perambulated the street be- 
low. Whilst thus employed in gaz- 
ing upon the strange and busy faces 
around him, he experienced a feel- 
ing of solitariness of which he had 
never been susceptible in the wild 
glens and woods where he had so 
often sought spots the most lonely 
and unfrequented. His situation was 
one peculiarly adapted to his roman- 
tic disposition, the inmate of a dark 
cathedral city, whose ancient and 
pictorial architecture realized the 
visions which his fancy had derived 
from the pens and pencils of others, 
and wandering in search of a being 
infinitely dear, for whom he hoped 
to perform a service which would 
call forth her most ardént gratitude. 
The intensity of his anxiety, howev- 
er, prevented all enjoyment of cir- 
cumstances which in the relation 
would have excited his envy, and he 
felt forlorn and comfortless, Whilst 
idly glancing over the scene without, 
a man stopped underneath the oppo- 
site lamp. Mervyn recollected the 
features as seen by the yellow light : 
they were the same which he had 
remarked in the hall of the manor- 
house. Astonished at the coinci- 
dence, he stepped out into the street ; 


the stranger was still standinz there, 
but in a minute afterwards walked 
away. Francis followed, keeping 
him in view: he crossed the bridge, 
and entered the suburb of Saxenhau- 
sen, where, knocking at the door of 
a small house, it was opened and he 
was admitted. Having marked the 
place, Mervyn returned to the inn, 
The next day he learned that the 
young man who had excited his ca- 
riosity was a Frenchman, Gaspar Du- 
porte by name, and that he was well 
known as frequenting the gaming- 
tables. Convinced that he could not 
be deceived by a resenrblance only, 
and suspecting that he was in some 
way connected with the Baronet’s 
family, he determined to keep a 
watchful eye upon him, At night 
he visited a house at which Duporte 
generally played, and found him 
there. Mervyn unconsciously fixed the 
most earnest regards upon him, and 
felt vexed at his want of caution when 
he found that it had been observed. 
He attracted the attention of the 
stranger in turn, who seemed to 
shrink from the scrutiny, and, the 
instant that he was assured of being 
an object of some interest, quitted 
the table and went away. This con- 
cuct incited Francis to watch him 
still more clesely. He repaired to 
the suburb. The window-shutters in 
an upper room of Duporte’s residence 
were unclosed, and a lamp revealed 
a female figure. Mervyn’s heart beat 
quick—was it possible that it could 
be Lillias? Leaning against a pro- 
jecting buttress on the opposite wa 

he breathed a few notes of a duet 
which they had often sung together, 
and gradually raising his voice chaunt- 
ed the first stanza: it had the effect 
of bringing the lady to the balcony ; 
she leaned over it, and Mervyn saw, 
not indeed that fair and innocent 
girl, but a handsome young woman 


gaudily dressed, whose appearance 


and manners were those of the most 
unfortunate class of her sex. She 
answered the song with a German 
SS, air. He replied; for he 
oped to make some advantage of 
her willingness tg commence an ac 
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quaintanee; bat a few words only had 
been exchanged, when, uttering a 
faint exclamation, she waved him to 
retire. He stepped aside under the 
shade of the buttress, and soon after 
Duporte knocked at the door. As 
soon as it was shut upon him the 
window above was closed, the light 
removed, and silence and darkness 
prevailed in the house. The follow- 
ing morning the traveller renewed his 
visit: from a distance he saw Du- 
porte go out, and, after looking once 
or twice behind him, take his road to 
the bridge. He now approached the 
window, invited by a white hand 
wandering amongst the flower-pots. 
He stayed long enough to convince the 
lady of his admiration, and to identi- 
fy himself with the minstrel of the 
preceding night, and again a lamp 
and an unclosed lattice proved a bea- 
con to his steps. Mervyn disliked 
this mode of prying into the secrets 
of Duporte, but, hopeless of gaining 
information by any other means, he 


put a painful constraint upon his 
feelings, and continued his visits, 
trusting, that could he once gain 
entrance into the house, a few 
pieces of gold would put him into 
possession of all that the lady knew 


concerning her protector. It was 
not long before she gave him the op- 
portunity which he desired : she ask- 
ed him to sit an hour with her and 
partake of a collation, and he follow- 
ed her up Stairs, producing a rich 
trinket as the prelude to his intended 
inquiries, She had scarcely express- 
ed her admiration of its beauty, when, 
suddenly starting up, she exclaimed 
that somebody was breaking in; 
and, overturning the table, they 
would have been in utter darkness, 
had not Mervyn, suspecting treache- 
ry, promptly seized the lamp. At 
that instant the door opened, and, 
ere his female companien could strike 
the light out of his hand, he had seen 
Duporte. He sprang upon him as 
the only chance of escape ; a strug- 
gle ensued ; but the Frenchman was 
armed with a dagger. Mervyn felt 
the point twice in his body: despair 
lent him desperate stgength ; he fore- 


ed himself from the murderer’s grasp, 
rushed down the stairs and into the 
street, and staggering a few paces, 
fell insensible on the ground. Fer- 
tunately the city-watch were at hand, 
and relief being instantly accorded, 
the quivering ‘toon of life was re- 
illumed. 

Many days elapsed before Mervyn 
could give any account of the assault 


which he had sustained; the perpe- 


trators were beyond the reach of jas- 
tice long before he had been able to 
describe them to the police. His re- 
covery was slow; but, anxious to 
continue his almost hopeless search, 
he left Frankfort for Mayence, and 
commenced a desultory journey along 
the banks of the Rhine. Putting up 
one night at a small inn, he was 
shewn into a bed-room, which had 
been recently vacated by a country- 
man, Amidst the rubbish which seb 
dom fails to strew the ground after 
the operation of packing, part of a 
letter closely written was lying in a 
conspicuous situation, It had been 
apparently torn in haste for a wrap- 
per, and then thrown aside as too 
small for the purpose: the language 
being English caught Mervyn’s eye, 
and the name of Courtenaye occiw- 
ring, he perused it with avidity. The 
paragraph which interested him ran 
thus :—“ This is an odd world—the 
Courtenayes are here in masquerade, 
living in the most recluse manner 
and passing for Swiss. All this I 
learned by the folly of the daughter; 
she saw me, it seems, at Pisa, and 
wrote to inform me that she was in 
the neighbourhood, immured like a 
nun, As she was to be approached 
in disguise only, I rather liked the 
adventure, though the lady flattered 
herself miserably if she fancied that 
I ever remembered our flirtation in 
London with any thing save disgust: 
and one visit would have satisfied 
my taste for the romantic, had I not 
caught a glimpse of a sweet creature, 
a poor relation I believe. Yet there 
is something strange here, for the 
Baronet is actually forcing her into a 
marriage with his heir, and unless I 
take compassion upon her she is des- 
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tined to certain misery. You used 
to think all was not right with young 
Courtenaye : I have discovered him 
. to be a villain; I could tell a tale 
that would make your blood creep. 
Proteus as he is, there is something 
‘too remarkable in his countenance to 
deceive my vigilant eye ; he is here, 
and trusts that he is unknown, but” 
—The fragment ended—Mervyn had 
learned enough whereby to shape his 
course. He scarcely rested until he 
reached Pisa, and he was fortunately 
vented from the necessity of mak- 
ing any inquiries by the sight of Du- 
porte. The slight doubt of his iden- 
tity with young Courtenaye which he 
had lately entertained now vanished ; 
and assuming the dress of a peasant 
of the country, which produced a suf- 
ficient alteration in his person to pre- 
vent the possibility of his being re- 
cegnized, he dogged the footsteps of 
his enemy. By this means he at 
length ascertained the residence of 
his beloved Lillias; but approach 
was still difficult. It was situated 
upon an eminence sloping from the 
river ; and providing himself with a 
boat, he landed close to the grounds 
in the dusk of an autumnal evening. 
He advanced within a few paces of 
the house. The family appeared to 
be assembled below, but a light gleam- 
ed also from an upper window. He 
could not be deceived : it was Lillias 
who sat at a table in the centre of 
the room, pale, pensive, and contin- 
ually obliged to forego her needle- 
work to wipe the tears from her eyes. 
To speak was dangerous, and a billet 
might fall into otheg hands, Mervyn 
had, however, arranged the means of 
making himself known by a method 
which Lillias alone could penetrate. 
He wrapped a small drawing, the 
copy of a singular scene which he 
had formerly given her, around a 
pebble, and threw it in at the open 
lattice. It fell at her feet; he saw 
her take it up, fly to the window, and 


in a moment afterwards leave the 
apartment. Presently her white gar- 
ments were visible amongst the gar- 
den shrubs, The name of Lillias 
gently pronounced drew her to the 
spot where her lover had retired, 
The agitated girl inquired if he had 
come to save her: a brief but passion- 
ate reply assured her of his earnest 
desire to claim a husband’s right to 
protect her from all future evil, “My 
peril,” she exclaimed, “ must excuse 
my confidence ;” and giving her will- 
ing hand, he conducted her in silence 
and iu haste to the boat. Mervyn 
had prepared every acceleration for 
their escape, and they were soon be- 
yond all danger of a pursuit. 

They had interesting tales to tell 
each other. Lillias had suffered 
much during their separation. Guard- 
ed with jealous care, yet an object 
of evident hatred to a family who 
scarcely permitted her to be a mo- 
ment out of their sight, she had stri- 
ven in vain to penetrate the mystery 
that surrounded her; and exposed 
at length to the addresses of a man 
who had previously taken no pains 
to conceal his libertine propensities, 
without a single friend in the world 
—hurried from place to place, and 
unacquainted with the language of 
country, she had no alternative save 
unavailing entreaties, and saw her- 
self condemned to a marriage which 
she detested. 
~ Her union with the object of her 
dearest affections took place as soon 
as the forms of the English law could 
be complied with, and Mervya imme- 
diately established the claim of his 
wife to the Courtenaye estates. The 
wretched uncle of Lillias, unable to 
contest her rights, and having spent 
the whole of his wife’s property, was 
supported throughout the remnant of 
a miserable existence by the bounty 
of one whom he had so deeply in 
jured. 
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SIGNS OF A RETURN TO THE GOLDEN AGE, 
“ Redeunt Saturnia regna.”—VinGIL. 


** Saturnian rule restored—a golden age 
Permitted to descend, and bless mankind.”.—WonpsworTH. 


ie must be highly gratifying to the 
mind of every lover of his species 
to witness the rapid progress (or 
rather retrogradation) which Eng- 
land is making to the golden age of 
the poets, I hope to convince you 
of this fact by referring you to those 
veracious sources of information, the 
newspapers ; a file of which for any 
given week, cannot fail to bring con- 
viction to the most sceptical, that 
perfectibility is no dream, and that 
the Millennium is fast approaching. 

That we are in a state of progres- 
sive improvement in other matters 
besides steam and machinery is evi- 
dent, from our houses having all be- 
come “ pleasant residences,” “ gen- 
teel,” “neat,” and “ fashionable ;” 
our furniture is “ excellent” and “ in 
the finest and newest taste :” our 
chimney pieces “ superior,” our col- 
lection of pictures or shell “ match- 
less and choice ;”’ our estates “ im- 
portant,” “ valuable,” “ highly im- 
provable,” “ capital,” and “ most de- 
sirable ;” all our investments are 
“eligible,” and every opportunity 
“advantageous.” Our newspapers 
are “highly esteemed,” “ invalu- 
able,” “ interesting,” and widely cir- 
culated journals,” and all our poems 
and authors “highly popular.” 

Every one of our public institu- 
tions is for the public good, as their 
names will testify. We have “ Pro- 
moter Benefit Societies,” “ Philan- 
thropic Institutions,” and “ Equit- 
able Loan Companies :” but the most 
advantageous of all is the Athenaion, 
asociety of which, to be qualified for 
a member, it is only necessary to be 
ignorant of English, and to become a 
purchaser of a few £25 shares, which 
not only entitle the fortunate holders 
to £5 per cent. but to free admission 
to all the meetings of the Athenaion, 
unl all the concerts and balls given 
elsewhere, 


All discoveries are immediately 
announced to the public in the most 
disinterested manner for their benefit. 
“Cream of Teflis is proved by long 
experience, and attested by a medi- 
cal gentleman to be the only specific 
for promoting the growth of the hu- 
man hair.” “Mr, White, dentist, 
has discovered a tincture for clean- 
ing and beautifying artificial teeth.” 
“ Farinelli’s Compound is the only 
preparation for strengthening, im- 
proving, and clearing the voice.” 
“Farinaceous food, prepared from 
the finest wheat, is highly recom- 
mended by the faculty.” “ For 
coughs, colds, hoarseness, &c. the 
Balsamic Lozenges are the only ele- 
gant and effectual remedy.” “ Old- 
ridge’s Balm of Colombia, an impor- 
tant chemical remedy, is just import- 
ed from Philadelphia,” 

The nobility and gentry are per- 
petually giving parties and dinners, 
which are uniformly supurb, magnifi- 
cent, entertaining and select, Open 
house is kept by a great number of 
noble families: and blankets, food, 
coals, &c,. are given away in such 
abundance by Mrs. Cours and other 
charitable ladies, that cold and hun- 
ger must speedily become mere 
tropes and figures, Even amuse- 
ments are liberally offered on all 
hands, for we perpetually find per- 
sons anxious to get rid of “ Free ad- 
mission to all the Theatres,” 

Nay, so far has the virtue of charity 
been carried, that several benevolent 
persons are generous enough to offer 
to lend enormots sums to persons of 
whom they have no knowledge what- 
ever. “ Money.—£73,500 ready to 
be advanced to respectable manufac- 
turers, tradesmen, and private gen- 
tlemen, upon personal security, in 
sums not less than one hundred 
pounds,”—“ Money.—Bank failures, 
and the consequent shock to public 
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credit on the turn of Christmas pay- 
ments, have greatly inconvenienced 
and distressed many highly respect- 
able persons ; to relieve such parties 
an established house in London is 
willing to grant the loan of a few bills 
or drafts, equal to cash, and payable 
at their banker’s.” The following 

ntleman is equally generous, but 

has what Jeremy (in Love for 
Love) calls a foible for persons of 
quality : “ Money ready to be ad- 
vanced, from £100 to £100,000 
on mortgage—and many large and 
small sums are at the service of no- 
blemen and gentlemen, on their perso- 
nal security.” 

Education, once so rare and so ex- 
pensive, is now become so cheap and 
plentiful, that it will be soon as im- 
possible to find an ill-informed per- 
son of either sex, as it was to find 
ene who could read and write 


in the days of the Heptarchy.— 
“There are at present vacancies in 
a select Ladies’ School, delightfully 
situate within a mile of Hyde Park, 


where pupils are educated at sixteen 
guineas per annum.” But these ad- 
vantages are not exclusively for ladies, 
otherwise we might suspect that gal- 
fantry had something to do in the 
matter. “ At Cotherstone Academy, 
near Barnard Castle, Durham, boys 
are liberally boarded and clothed, 
parentally treated, and expeditiously 
instructed in the English, Latin, and 
Greek languages, writing on an im- 

roved plan, arithmetic, book-keep- 
ing, mensuration, &c, by Mr. John 
Smith and able assistants, at fourteen 
guineas per annum. No vacations, 
no extras,” 

_But it is not wonderful that educa- 
tion is so cheap, when there are al- 
ways so many accomplished teachers 
and governesses to be found. “A 
lady and her daughters, of great re- 
spectability, and possessed of every 
accomplishment, undertake the charge 
of a polite education :” and gover- 
nesses may always be found whowill 
teach for almost nothing, English, 
composition, geography, the use of 
the globes, music, drawing, French, 
and Italian. The following propo- 


sals are even more generous, for they 
seem to be altogether gratuitous, 
“Two ladies of the highest attain- 
ments in music, languages, and the 
superior branches of education, re. 
quest the favour of an_ interview 
with the friends of young ladies, at 
No, 332, Oxford-street, to suggest @ 
system of education, by which, under 
the immediate observation and super- 
intendance of their parents, they pro- 
pose to bestow a solid and most po- 
lished education.” “ As Tutor.—A 
Gentleman, long accustomed to tui- 
tion in families of the first respecta- 
bility, would feel happy in devoting 
his time to the improvement of two 
or three young gentlemen. The 
advertiser will undertake to teach 
speedily and thoroughly the Latin, 
Greek, and French languages, with 
most other acquirements requisite 
for a good and polite education.” 
Young men, however, will be some- 
times foolish in spite of good educa- 
tion; and parents will be displeased 
with their follies, and this for no bet- 
ter reason than because it is natural 
they should be so; but the advertise- 
ments with which the newspapers 
abound, bid fair to abolish even this 
reasonable source of family dissen- 
sion, “If J.C. who left his afflicted 
relations in Street, will conde- 
scend to inform them where he may 
be heard of, all his*difficulties will be 
arranged, and his uncle will make 
every atonement for his unwarrant- 
able and unaccountable displeasure 
at his endeavours toruin him,” “ A, 
S. 8. who left his comfortable home, 
on Tuesday last, is entreated by his 
distressed father and mother to return 
to them : his debts have been all paid, 
at only the expence of his father’s 
ennuity, and he is now at liberty to 
contract new ones.—The said A, 8. 
8. is remarkably handsome, with the 
exception of a hump back, a slight 
squint in both eyes, bandy legs, and 
red hair: he was eleganily dressed 
in a bright blue coat, yellow waist- 
coat with scarlet stripes, pea green 
pantaloons, and black everlastings. 
Any person bringing intelligence of 
this interesting youth to his parents 


* 
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system of deception is become so 
prevalent by misnomers in advertise- 
ments, amd alluring quotations of 
prices, it is hardly credible that 


will be rewarded for their trou- 
ble.” 

Douceurs of hundreds and even 
thousands of pounds are offered to 

us who will procure the adver- 
tiser “ a permanent mercantile situa- 
tion,” so great is the difficulty in 
finding work for an industrious gen- 
tleman: other persons, fram a pure 
spirit of charity, desire to wait on the 
sick: “ Wants a situation, as com- 
panion to an elderly or sick lady, a 
young person of respectable family 
and connexions, who would be will- 
ing and anxious to render herself 
useful to whoever shé might have 
the honour to serve.” Others again 
offer to receive the sick into their 
houses at all hours inthe day. “J, 
Dick, (late of Brighton) has erected 
for the benefit of aged and infirm 
persens, warm invalid water baths, 
in which they can be placed without 
difficulty ; also medicated vapour 
baths, with shampooing, by a native 
of India and experienced assistants, 
for the cure of rheumatism, gout, 
palsy, &c. and dry sulphureous fumi- 
gation, celebrated al! over Europe for 
the various diseases of the skin. 
Ready from seven in the morning till 
eleven at night.” Every newspaper 
holds out “ consolation to the tremu- 
lous writer :” and some people are 
so anxious about the public health, 
that they invent new methods for 
preserving it, “ Preservation of 
Health.—S. Hobley, Boot-maker, 
87 Marylebone-street, Piccadilly, re- 
specifully informs the public, that to 
preserve the health he has invented 
a new system, by which he manufac- 
tures boots and shoes water-proof, in 
such a manner as to exclude all pos- 
sibility of wet, and thereby to pre- 
vent all the evil effects that result 
from taking cold through wet feet 
which mects'with universal approba- 
tion, and can give reference to the first 
respectability of their decided prefer- 
ence,” 

Others are no less careful about 
public honour, and desirous of per- 
venting the public from being impos- 
ed on. “ An Appaess.—In this 
epoch of British commerce, when a 
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tradesmen, acting of the equitable 
principle of selling goods for what 
they really, are, of warranted fabrics 
and moderate prices, should mect 
with any attention, Dison and Co, 
lace manufacturers and importers, 
grateful for the increasing patronage 
they receive, respectfully apprise the 
nobility, gentry, avd ladies in gene- 
ral, that they will tenaciously adhere 
to the system of selling articles wa f 
can warrant, by their genuine appel- 
lations, and at prices that shall defy 
competition, the honourable test of 
which they are ever desirous of 
courting.” “ Bap Fmes.—The con- 
stantly recurring practice of anony- 
mous venders of coals, who by the 
most extravagant assertions, attempt 
to persuade the public that they are 
able to furnish them with a superior 
article, at lower prices than the infe- 
rior sort are actually sold for on the 
Coal-Exchange, which pretensions 
usually end in disappointment to the 
purchaser, and disgrace to the vend- 
er, induces Edwards and Company 
to state to the nobility and gentry 
their mode of business. 

But the most remarkable charac- 
teristic of our approach to the state 
ef perfectability, which was so long 
the favourite dream of the French 
philosophers, is the score of profit 
which all our tradesmen exhibit, and 
which must undoubtedly soon wipe 
away the Gallic sobriquet of “a na- 
tion of shopkeepers.” One would 
really thing that our tradesmen were 
selling off at the following rates, in 
order to avoid the disgrace of keep- 
ing shops in future, “ The richest 
Gros de Naples in every new colour 
at 2s. 9d. per yard, full three-quar- 
ters wide ; two thousand vich damask 
dinner-cloths, 8s. 9d, each, worth 
25s.; fifty thousand breakfast ditto, 
at 1s. 6d. worth three times the mo- 
ney.” “Genoa satins, which cost 
abroad from 12s, to 14s, per yard, 
are selling by Sewall and Cross, at 
Se. Gd. per yard.” “Selling eff, at 
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32, Oxford-street, opposite Dean- 
street, Sohe—The proprietor, who is 
about to retire, wishing to clear off 
his stock previgus to leaving town, 
has marked every article full twenty 
per cent. lower than it can possibly 

manufactured for.” “ Furniture 
cheaper than ever was known.” “The 
London Stove Grate Company, op- 
posite the Mansion House, offers a 
saving of 50 to 75 per cent.” “Cheap- 
ness—utility—talent ! all for #@d. 
This day is published, Numbér 1, of 
an original work, with embellish- 
ments, entitled The Mirror, price 
two-pence.” Madame Girardot sur- 
passes even the above tradesmen, 
who like new Curtii devote them- 
selves for the benefit of their coun- 
try: for this French lady refuses to 
receive even payment of her bills ! 
“ Miss Laura Hardy, now Madame 
Girardot, milliner and dress Maker, 
40, Albemarle-Street, having lost her 
ledger, and several of her books, Mr. 
Girardot respectfully requests that 
their customers and friends will not 


pay any bill or demand purportin 


to be from their house.” But of all 
the tradesmen none are so liberal as 
the wine merchants: and ‘even 
amongst wine mercliants, Charles 
Wright is by far the most liberal, for 
he charges merely the amount of the 
duty, giving his time, trouble, and 
the wine itself to the public gratis. 
“ Charles Wright, wine merchant to 
the Royal Family, next to the King’s 
and opposite the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, Opera Colonnade, Haymarket, 
London, has now on sale old wines 
and spirits, sold by him, warranted 
to be genuine as imported, at per do- 
zen: Clos Vaugeot, first Burgundy, 
105s. ; _Pontac, 30s.; Hermitage, 
84s. ; Lafitte, Chateau Margeau, 78s. 
to 88s.; Barsac, Sauterne, aud Grave, 
63s; Claret, St. Julien, 58s.; Mo- 
selle, 63s. 

“ Charles Wright respectfully calls 
the attention of the public to the 
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Champagne d’Ay, warranted first 
quality, 84s, per dozen.” 

But as misfortunes will happen in 
the course of our approaches toa 
Utopian state of felicity, the newspa- 
per editors are always “ sorry to 
learn,” “ infinitely regret,” and “ are 
profoundly concerned to state” any 
thing unpleasant, and “ grieve to say” 
any thing harsh. If, on the contra- 
ry, they have any thing not quite so 
bad to state, “it gives them great 
satisfaction,” they “have the plea 
sure to inform their readers,” and 
they are “ happy to convey the 
able intelligence” of so and so. They 
insert almost daily notices “to the 
charitable and humane,” “ to the dis- 
criminating and generous,” &c, Now 
these advertisements being notorious- 
ly addressed to the public, it is quite 
clear that the public at large must 
deserve all these laudatory epithets. 
The same indulgent tone pervades 
all the accounts we receive of trials, 
murders, rebberies, executions, &c, 
A man before trial is “an unhappy 
culprit,” but when he is once lodged 
in the condemned cell, he is elevated 
to the dignity of “an unfortunate 
gentleman.” If a young girl is 
brought up to Bow-street for picking 
a pocket, she is “an interesting fe- 
male,” if she has any thing to say, 
and delivers an harangue with some 
degree of pertness, she is character- 
ized as “ jntelligent.” All brides 
are “lovely and accomplished ;” all 
dowagers “amiable,” and the balls 
are full of “ fashion, rank, and beau- 
ty.” Even theatrical audiences are 
* brilliant,” and the boxes are always 
crowded with “ amiable and beauti- 
ful personages.” 

I could enlarge for ever on this 
pleasing theme: but I dropped my 
pen on reflecting that in the golden 
age readers were not bored with long 
articles, 
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MY FIRST APPEARANCE. 


Fasiy misfortunes, a narrative 
of which could be of no interest 
to the reader, reduced me at the age: 
of twenty to a state of extreme pover- 
ty. My education had been, I wi'l 
not say neglected, but partial. My 
parents who had lived in the enjoy- 
ment of wealth and superior connec- 
tions, deemed it unnecessary that I 
should apply myself te anything be- 
yond the pleasures and the literary 
ursuits of a college life, into which 
Passed with all the enthusiasm and 
gratification that youth is susceptible 
of. I became tolerably conversant 
with Xenophon and Euripides; but 
I knew nothing of invoices, I could 
translate with ease Ovid and Horace, 
but was totally ignorant of Cocker, 
Events afterwards occurred which 
made me regret that my education 
had not been more generalised. Bills 
of lading then rose up against me, 
and book-keeping by double-entry sat 
like a nightmare on my spirits. I 
knew not which way to turn me, and 
reflected in vain upon the means of 
turning my slender stock of know- 
ledge to account. A thought sud- 
denly struck me of attempting the 
stage as a profession. Some years 
before I had taken a part in private 
theatricals, and the approbation then 
lavished upon me, by the indulgence 
of my friends and acquaintance, was 
not forgotten. I applied to of 
Covent Garden Theatre, whom I had 
occasionally met at the house of a 
mutual friend, who gave me a letter of 
introduction to the manager of the 
B. Theatre. My ill-filled port- 
manteau was soon packed tp, and I 
took my seat on the mail with an 
anxious heart, and with only £3 13s. 
2d.in my pocket. It was about nine 
in the morning that I stepped from 
the coach and proceeded to the house 
of the manager. He was at break- 
fast, but after some little delay I was 
permitted to see him. I shall never 
forget the emotions of that moment— 
as I looked upon him he seemed to be 


the arbiter of my destiny, and I felt 
as if I must either live or die by his 
decision. After reading my letter he 
gave me to understand that the jeal- 
ousy existing amongst his corps would 
effectually prevent him from giving 
me any character of importance for 
the present, but that he would will- 
ingly make trial of my abilities in a 
third, or, perhaps second rate part. 
This was as much as I could expect, 
and, after thanking him, I went to 
look for a lodging. This I soon found 
in the shape of one room at the rate 
of seven shillings per week, which I 
hired, and began to be in some de- 
gree relieved from my apprehensions 
of beggary and utter destitution. I 
walked about the town for some time, 
and then amused myself by sitting at 
the window of my humble apartment, 
and noticing the passers by. Amongst 
the rest I saw a young female, who 
had just crossed the road from the 
house in which I lodged, and I bless- 
ed the muddy street that was the 
cause of my seeing ove of the prettiest 
little ancles the world ever looked 
upon. Her figure also was beautiful, 
but of her face I had no opportunity 
of judging, for she went straight on 
her way 2nd never turned either to 
the right or the left, but I felt con- 
vinecd it was handsome. Youth is 
always sanguine, and raises every 
thing to the standard of its own 
wishes. I gazed after her until she 
was lost among the crewds that 
were pacing along the streets of 
B , and then retired to a corner 
of the chamber, disappointed and 
vexed with myself that I had not fol- 
lowed one who so strangely interest- 
ed me. There are sensations that 
will not, that cannot be defined, and 
such were mine at that moment. 
Every distinct feeling has a name— 
every individual passion has a title 
by which it is understood—but there 
are shades of these feelings which 
have no name, and blendings of these 
passions by which their titles and 
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their individuality are lost together. 
1 have heard feelings compared to 
colours, as acting on the synapathies 
in the same way that colours may 
act upon the eye: but colours (al- 
though each one has a denomination 
when separate) may receive a name 
in their blended state—for what else 
is the rainbow than a mingling of 
hues? and yet that one word seems 
sufficient to express them all, This 
is not the case with the emotions of 
the heart, We cannot wreathe them 
together, like many-tinted flowers, 
* . and call them a garland. We have 
hope and joy, and love and memory, 
but we have them not united under 
ene name. They must be identified 
distinctly, or they cannot be identi- 
fied at all. But this is ranning away 
from “ My first appearance,” 

In the evening I was admitted be- 
hind the scenes, and became fully 
convinced of the truth of the manag- 
er’s assertion. Jealousy of each other 
was the characteristic feature amongst 
the performers, and they eyed eyen 
me with more curiosity than friendli- 
ness, 

The play for that night was Ham- 
let, in which I remember the Prince 
of Denmark would have dene well 
to have given his own attention to the 
directions which he so tiberally dis- 
pensed to the players, for he “ sawed 
theair,” and “ mouthed” most.streau- 
ously, and saved others the treuble 
ef “fooling him to the top of his 
bent,” by doing it for himself. The 
Grave-digger was the only well-acted 
character in the tragedy, with the ex- 
ception (a sweet exception!) of 
Ophelia. This performance riveted 
my attention, There was po strain- 
ing after effect—no attempt at points 
which are often introduced for the 
sake of a litile silly applause, and 
destroy the simplicity, and tenderness, 
and beauty of one of the most de- 
lightful creations ever yet imagined 
by Shakspeare or by nature. I had 
never seen the part acted or sung so 
well before, and I have never known 

it acted er sung better since that time, 
al:hough I have witnessed many re- 
pre.pntati,es, and among others Miss 


Tree, who appeared to have no oihey 
guide than her own womauly feelings 
—bo other master than the unerring 
impelses of her own gentle heart, 
Butafter all, in judging of my Ophelia, 
1 may be considered partial, for (the 
teuth must out) I fell desperately in 
love with her, and felt determined to 
try my utmost on the night of my 
first appearance, that I might not 
seem ridiculous in her eyes, for at 
the moment it seemed to me that such 
a circumstance would have been 
worse to endure than the censure of 
a thousand audiences, The dreaded 
yet wished-for night arrived, and Wil- 
ford in the Iron Chest was the cha- 
racter selected by the manager for 
my debut. I felt pleased at the choice 
he had madey for it gave me an op- 
ortunity of playing tothe Barbara of 
Miss H— (the “fair Ophelia” of the 
former night,) and whilst the rest of 
the company treated me with cold- 
ness, and on some occasions with 
spite aud injustice, she incited me to 
persevere, with a smile of kindness 
and encouragement that recompens- 
ed me for the indignities and want of 
feeling I experienced from the others. 
Never shall I forget my emotions as 
the time drew near for my entrance 
on the stage. My heart sickened 
within me, when I thought that there 
was not a single being in the house 
whom I knew or to whom I was 
known, and my anticipations of suc- 
cess grew weaker every moment. 
jooked through the green curtain,and 
when I saw any of the audience con- 
versing and laughing with each other, 
I thonght of uld times when I had sat 
down 2s carelessly as themselves, 
without reflecting upon some poor de- 
vil behind the scenes, whose very ex- 
istence depended upon the attempt 
he was about to make, Thus, we 
are selfish even in our pity, at least 
it is generally sooner. awakened by 
those misfortunes which are nearest 
akin to our own sufferings, than 
others, although perhaps more severe, 
which we have never experienced. 
Were it not for the shame of being 
seen, I could have cried like a chil 
gs L stood at the side scene before 
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the curtain rose; but I endeavoured 
to conceal my feelings, as my alarm 
would only have been a source of 
laughter and ridicule te the rest, who 
were, as I may say, hardened in stage 
matters. Miss H— was, I think, the 
only person who perceived my em- 
barrassmcnt ; and she whispered in a 
kind yet monitory tone, “ Success de- 
nds upon yourself—do not lose it 

y giving way to fear.” These words 
acted like a charm upon me, and al- 
though [ could not help my knees 
trembling a little when the call-boy 
told me to be in readiness, my spirits 
seemed buoyed up with the consolation 
that there was one at least who took 
an interest in my welfare—one atleast 
whose heart (should 1 fail) would 
sympathize with me and with my sor- 
rows. There is no music in this 
world like a woman’s voice—her 
compassionate voice—when we are in 
trouble and affliction, We pretend 
to be their props, but they are ours. 
They are living lessons to us, of pa- 
tience and resignation in the midst 
of suffering—examples of all that 
1s bright and beautiful in mind as 
well as form. Never—never shall J 
forget her to whom I owed my suc- 
cess at B——., The curtain was 
drawn up—the scene proceeded, and 
after a little while [ trod the stage for 
the first time before a public audi- 
ence. I was all anxiety, but the ap- 
plause bestowed on me as I came 
forward, gave me a small portion of 
eourage, and, to say the truth, I want- 
ed it sadly, for my own limited stock 
was oozing out very fast. From the 
approbation I received throughout 
the evening, I felt that my acting had 
been as much liked by the audience 
as ever the vanity of youth could 
have anticipated. Sir Edward Mor- 
timer never forgave me for running 
away with more applause than he 
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ined himself, alt formi 

Chat is termed “ frst Becitena.” The 
termination of that night’s adventures 
were singular enough. As neither 
Miss H nor myself played in 
the afterpiece, I asked to be allowed 
the happiness of seeing her home to 
her lodgings, an offer which she ace 
cepted “ not with vain thanks, but 
with acceptance bounteous,” for not 
one of the company—not even the’ 
“ first-business-man”—had on pre- 
vious nights tendered his services, 
but left my pretty Ophelia to go 
home unaccompanied. We walked 
on through different streets—she giv- 
ing me information respecting the 
theatre—the manager—the perform- 
ers, and advice on many points, of 
which I afterwards found the bene- 
fit—when on a sudden she stopped, 
and said, “I am at home, ” 
knocking at the same time at the door 
of the very house in which I lived. 
The thought flashed across my mind 
that she was the identical female 
whom I had seena few evenings before 
from my window, and whe excited 
sensations which reason could scarce- 
ly account for. On questioning her 
this proved to be the case, and I 
could not help telling her of the in- 
terest she had raised within me. To 
make a long story short—Mr. 
left at the expiration of three months 
to fulfil an engagement at York. I 
jumped into Rrinee Hamlet’s sables 
and a good salary, became a great 
favourite at B——, and married 
Ophelia, whom I afterwards took from 
the stage that she might devote her 
time more fully to sundry little prin- 
ces and princesses, who required all 
her care and attention. Rea 

deal with me as gently as you may— 
and have some pity oa my defects in 
consideration of this being My Fiast 
APPEARANCE, 
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OF MISS PORTER’s “ THADDEUS OF 


WARSAW.” ‘ 


Here truth and fiction mingled spells impart 
To rouse or melt, or captivate the heart. 
Though Poland falls, and Russia’s crimes prevail, 


Honour and virtue triumph in the tale. 
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Still nebly glow, though patriot hopes expire, 
Beaufort’s pure love and Sobieski’s fire ; 

The good, the great, the loyal, and the brave, 
Shed the fond tear o’er faithful Butzou’s grave. 


Yes—thine the power to soften and control, 
Or rouse each finer ion of the soul ; 

For many a throb the heart delights to feel, 
Luxurious grief that words but ill reveal ; 
For many a glorious aspiration high, 

And Vision bright and gorgeous phantasy ; 
For many a high-born inpulse half divine, 
This lay, sweet maiden, shall be thie. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF A COWARD. 


How many cowards, whore hearts are all as fals. 


As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars ; 
Who, inward searched, have livers white as milk! 


T is not often that a man will suf- 
fer himself to be tamely posted as 
a coward, even in the circumscribed 
sphere of an obscure watering-place ; 
and I cannot but anticipate some 
share of contempt while I go a step 
beyond that degradation, and ac- 
knowledge myself thus, before the 
whole world of fashion, “a coward 
——a most scandalous coward.” It is, 
however, with the hope of changing 
that contempt into something of a 
more respectful feeling—it is in the 
sincere expectation of exciting some 
degree of sympathy, ‘that I have 
brought myself to make the avowal. 
I was born the heir of a most re- 
spectable and wealthy family, and 
entered life under auspices of the 
most favourable description ; but be- 
fore I had well quitted my nursery, 
an event occurred which has marred 
every flattering prospect, which en- 
@tered like a canker.into my very 
soul, and has tinged every successive 
stage of my life with misery and con- 
te 


I was about four years of age 
when my paternal grandmother died: 
she had been excessively fond of me, 
and would scarcely suffer me to be a 


moment from her side. I need not 
describe the feelings which this affec- 
tion awakened within me, I return- 
ed her love with the fervour and art- 
lessness of childhood, and I still cling 
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to her memory with a fondness 
which, amidst the contumely I have 
been fated to endure, has survived 
nearly all the kindly feelings of the 
heart, and which iu its purity and in- 
nocence imparts to my solitary mo- 
ments the most pleasurable sensations 
Ienjoy. She is before me now in 
the dignity of seventy winters ; her 
tall figure scarcely more bent than in 
youth ; her cheek still flushed with 
the hue of health, her mild blue eyes 
beaming kindly on me ; and her per- 
fectly white hair turned above a fore- 
head, fair amidst its wrinkles. It 
was my delight to sit at her feet 
whilst she was employed in the home- 
ly occupation of knitting ; and te lis- 
ten to her stories of our ancestors, 
or of her own adventures with the 
rebels in “ the 45,” when they occu- 
pied, for a time, her father’s house 
in the north. I remember particu- 
larly the description of the horror 
she felt, a short time afterwards, on 
entering Carlisle, in recognizing over 
the city gate the heads of several of 
these guests. This kind friend and 
companion of my infancy died sud- 
denly, and her fate was kept secret 
from me: my inquiries were met 
with the assurance that my grand- 
mamma would speedily return, and 
with this assurance they contrived to 
pacify me. One day, however, while 
the seryant was absent, | happened 
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to want a toy which I recollected I 
had left in my grandmother’s room ; 
and proceeded thither, unobserved, 
to fetch it. On entering the apart- 
ment I was surprised by the sight of 
what appeared to me a handsome 
chest, and with the curiosity natural 
to a child, I climbed on the bedstead 
to examine it. I lifted the covering, 
and gazed for a moment in mute as- 
tonishment at the unexpected ap- 
pearance and situation of my beloved 
relative. At first 1 endeavoured to 
awaken her by calling on her name: 
vexed at her continued silence, I im- 
patiently seized her hand; its icy 
coldness went to my heart, and the 
heavy manner in which it dropped 
from my releasing grasp increased 
my astonishment. At length I lifted 
the eyelids, and the cold fixed gaze 
which fell upon me completed my 
terror, and forced from me a scream 
which summoned the attendants, who 
bore me away, and explained to me 
the work of death. 

From this moment the cause which 
had wrought this dreadful change be- 
eame the ruling sentiment of my 
mind, I listened attentively to eve- 
ry narrative of the progress of sick- 
ness and death, and the most fatal 
diseases became objects of terrible 
anticipation to me. I frequently 
woke in the middle of the night—the 
silence and the darkness were asso- 
ciated in my mind with death and 
the grave, and I shrieked in agony 
lest I should die before the morning. 
. My imagination, thus fearfully ex- 

cited, outstripped my years; and I 
was sent to a public school, in the 
hope that the bustle, the emulation, 
and the amusements of such a scene 
would produce a favourable effect on 
my mind; but the shaft had struck 
too deeply—the py noe was ne- 
ver to be effaced. I never joined in 
the sports of my companions, for we 
could not play without quarrelling ; 
fighting was the natural consequence 
of these contests; but I had heard 
too much fof the fatal consequences 
of an uulucky blow to venture a bat- 
tle with even the least boy in the 
school: I was consequentlysurround- 


& 
ed by a host of tyrants; and ha 
was the day on which a share of 
little luxuries I was enabled to pur- 
chase procured for me an exemption 
from unmerited blows. My time was 
spent in solitary misery in a retired 
corner of the play-ground, where I 
sat continually brooding over the 
horrors of death ; and I now wonder 
that my senses did not yield to the 
terrible creations of my fancy. Some- 
times I scarcely slept for weeks, for 
fear I should fall into a trance, and 
be buried while alive ; at other times 
I imagined that this catastrophe had 
already taken place, and that the 
passing scene was but a dream from 
which I should awake to die amidst 
the stifling solitude of my tomb: fre- 
quently was I so oppressed with the 
reality of these fears, that I havé 
poured out my soul in agony to God, 
and prayed that I might never be 
conscious of the awfulness of my 
doom. 

In these dreadful fancies and such 
as these were passed my hours of 
leisure, and i protest that the recol- 
lection ef them is terrible to me evett- 
now. However, I passed through 
the several forms of the school with 
the greatest credit, and was sent to 
Oxferd. 

Thither my character followed me, 
and I became the butt and scapegoat 
of the whole university: my name 
was given to the proctor by every 
jackanapes who was detected in any 
irregularity ; if a man had a noisy 
party in his rooms, and was desirous 
of escaping the consequences, mine 
was the oak which was battered till 
they obtained entrance, and mind 
the port that was swallowed till the 
morning brought a head-ache and an 
indisposition, At length my namé 
became associated with so many 
breaches of discipline, that my father 
was advised to remove me, in ordet 
to prevent the adoption ‘of harsher 
measures ; but, so far from being dis- 
satisfied with my conduct, the old 
gentleman applauded my spirit, and 
rejoiced to see me changed from the 
pusillanimous character which I for- 
merly bage. So completely were 
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his views with respect to me altered, 
that he decided —s enter my 
uncle’s regiment of horse! My fa- 
ther’s commands I had never j hor 
to dispute, but this sounded like a 
gentepce of death to me, and appear- 
ed totally impossible to be carried 
into effect. A regiment of horse ! 
Why f had never mounted the little 
uiet poney which carried me round 
park without fears for the safety 
of my neck, and I had vever ventur- 
ed beyond a walk even upon him. 
Fortunately, however, as I then con- 
sidered it, there was no vacancy in 
the regiment at the moment; and it 
was just then ordered to the Penin- 
sula. My reprieve was extremely 
short ; a letter speedily arrived from 
my uncle, stating that the junior 
Cornet had been drowned in the pas- 
sage, and that he had reserved the 
appointment for me ; my commission 
arrived from the War-oflice in a fow 
days afterwards, with directions that 
I should join the regiment immedi- 
ately. My father hurricd my prepa- 
rations, and I did my best to keep 
up my spirits ; but do what I would, 
a fit of sickness procured me a 
month’s delay. At length I embark- 
ed; but the sensations with which I 
entered the boat, was dragged up the 
side of the vessel, and saw the shores 
lessening to my view, and the waves 
beating around me, with the fate of 
my predecessor ever in my recollec- 
tion, I will not attempt to describe. 
In those sensations the separation 
from my friends had no share : in my 
fears for myself all kindly affections 
were overwhelmed. Dreadful sca 
mg je ae I suffered in common 
with my fellow-passengers, disguised 
all other feelings, and I landed with- 
out having attracted the particular 
attention of my companions. 
_ My uncle had just left the General 
when I reached the camp, and con- 
me on my. good fortune, 
im having arrived at a moment when 
they were on the point of attackin 
the enemy, an event which w 
take place on the following morning. 
He then made a thousand inquiries 
respecting his friends iv England ; 


. Casions, 


but imagining from the incoherency 
of my answers that I was greatly fa, 
tigued, he recommended me to see! 
refreshment in sleep.. Sleep, a 
eternity at hand! I threw myself 
on the earth, and endeavoured to 
persuade myself that this was one of 
my dreadful dreams ; but the regular 
tramp of the centinel, and the canvas 
canopy above me, too plainly assur 
ed me of the terrible reatity. At 
time I had determined on feigning 
sickness—-but even then danger 
would be as present as in the battle ; 
other plans I endeavoured to arrange 
for avoiding the fatal field ; but see- 
ing no way of escaping, I resolved 
to fortify myself with laudanum, as 
the only resource against the disco- 
very of my fears, After a few hours 
of agonizing suspense, an old servant 
of my uncle’s entered my tent to as- 
sist me in accoutring myself. I had 
read much, and with feelings of 
strong commiseration, of the conduct 
of criminals on the morning of exe- 
cution, during the participation. of 
the sacrament—the interviews with 
friends, ministers, and sheriffs—pin- 
ioning the arms, knocking off the 
irons, arranging the procession, and 
other similar modes of increasing the 
suspense of the awful hour, Feel- 
ings similar to those which I had im 
agiued must prevail on such ocea- 
sious did I experience, while the ve- 
teran was fluently expatiating on the 
probable events of the day; and 
when he mentioned the certainty of 
our division having to sustain the 
brunt of the fight, my trembling 
would have betrayed me had the 
possibility of the existence of such a 
sensation as fear entered the mind of 
the soldier. He mistook it for the 
agitation of impatient valour, and 
begged me not to be too eager, as 
coolness was every thing on these oc-° 
Heaven knows I was cool 
enough—so cool, that my heart seem- 
ed frozen within me. At length the 
laudanum began to take effect; and 
I have only a confused recollectiva 
of receiving the encouraging con- 
gratulations of my uncle, meunting 
my high-gettled charger, joining my 
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troop, the commencement of the bat- 
tle, and the astounding effeet of the 
first volley of musketry close by me. 
} recollect, like a dream, the furious 
onset with which we charged; and 
the first occurrence at all clear in my 
memory, is finding myself left behind 
my comrades, and alone on the side 
of a hill facing a dragoon covered 
with blood, riding at full speed to- 
wards me: not 


Mandragora 
Nor all the drowsy syrups in the world, 


could sustain me at such a sight as 
this. Without a moment’s conside- 
ration I turned my horse, spurred 
him into a full gallop, quitted my 
bridle, and held fast by the pummel 
of my saddle. On I went towards 
our lines, fully assured, from the clat- 
ter of his accoutrements, of being 
pursued by the bloody dragoon: we 
came to the rear, but still he pursu- 
ed; and it was quite evident to me 
that he was determined to have my 
life, though his own should pay for 
it. At length, in a close dell, whith- 
er my horse had carried me at his 
will, he stumbled and fell, and my 
enemy coming close afier me, 
fell over us: the two steeds were 
speedily on their feet, and galloped 
off, and I was now sure my hour was 
come, Without daring to look up I 
implored quarter most lustily, and 
augured dreadful things from the si- 
lence with which my intreaties were 
received, At last I ventured to look 
up, and hope revived when I saw the 
dragoon extended at his length be- 
side me. Gradually I gathered cour- 
age, or to speak more correctly, I 
began to be somewhat less fearful, 
and, taking a full survey of this har- 
dy enemy, I discovered that it was 
my uncle’s old servant, whom I have 
already mentioned, dead, as he no 
doubt had been during the whole 
time of my flight, with a pistol-shot 
through his breast. 

This experiment of a soldier’s life 
was quite enough for me ; the victory 
being on our side, I feigned sickness, 

was sent to the rear: then I re- 
ceived intelligence of the sudden 
death of my father, threw up my 
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commission, and returned to Eng- 
land. 
The winter after I took possessi®m 
of my estate, | went to Bath with my 
mother, who introduced me to Julia 
Faulkner, a lovely girl with an inde- 
pendent fortune of thirty thousand 
pounds: she was extremely amiable 
and well-informed, and I paid her as 
much attention as my constitutional 
timidity would allow me. It was 
evident that a more intimate connec- 
tion between us was one, by | 
respective nts, and I little dou 
but in the anes of time I should 
have mustered courage to propose 
for her, and I doubt as little that I 
should have been accepted. A con- 
foundedly tall Irish Colonel, howev- 
er, with black whiskers, and a most 
ferocious aspect, appeared on the 
scene, and became, as well as my- 
self, the constant attendant of Julia, 
But what chance had I with a fellow 
of his appearance, profession, and 
impudence? _Ilis loquacity obliged 
me to sit in their presence as silent 
as a statue ; or if I ventured to maxe 
a remark, he was sure to interrupt 
me before I could utter a sentence. 
If I secured her scarf to ensure MYy- 
self the pleasure of covering her 1v0- 
ry shoulders, he would take it from 
me with the utmost coolness, 
praise my attention to the ladies. 1 
had once seated her in my cabriolet 
for a drive, and was about to follow 
her, when the Colonel rode up o8 
horseback, and, leaping from his sad- 
dle, entreated me, if I loved him, to 
try what I could do to tame his ani- 
mal, which, he said, was so vicious 
that no horsemanship but mine would 
have any effect upon him. Without 
waiting for a reply he seized the 
reins, leaped into the carriage, and 
drove off, begging me, when I had 
done with the horse, to let my ser-' 
vant take him to the stable: thither 
indeed he went,as soon as I had re- 
covered from the effects of this as- 
tounding piece of assurance. > 
One evening, as we were leavi 
Julia’s house, the Colonel addre 
me in a very quiet, and indeed in al- 
most a friendly tove: “ Faith sow,. 





my dear fellow,” said he, “ this won’t 
do at all ; as only one of us can mar- 
ry this girl, we must not both of us 
go on loving her at this rate : so we'll 
meet to-morrow morving on Lans- 
down, and decide which it shall be. 
Just name your friend, and I'll de- 
sire my cousin Bob, who always at- 
tends me en these occasions, to call 
and arrange the affair.”—All the 
warmth of my affection for Julia 
thawed at these words: I could live 
for her, but I could not die for her ; 
so I protested that had I known his 
aera to the lady I should never 

ave made advances, and should 
thenceforward think no more of her. 
This, he said, was so prodigiously 
handsome, that he should be happy 
to hecome more particularly acquaiut- 
ed with me; and we parted with an en- 
gagement that [ should dine with him 
the next day, having, he said, six ele- 
gant sisters whom he was desirous of 
introducing me to. I went, ani was 
most graciously received by the 
whole family, particularly by Miss 
O’Shane, the eldest daughier, a short 
thick girl, with flaxen hair (now, like 
Lord Byron, “1 hate a dumpy wo- 
man,” and flaxen hair is my abomi- 
nation), white cheeks, and no eye- 
brows, Next this lady I was seated 
at dinner: in the evening we went 
to the rooms, and with «this lady it 
was my fate to dance, The next 
morning the Colouel called on me, 
and took me with him to inquire af- 
ter the ladies: they were about to go 
on a shopping expedition, and Miss 
O’Shane was handed over to my pro- 
tection. In short, by the extremely 
clever conduct of Mrs. O’Shane, 
Colonel O’Shane, and Miss O’Shane, 
the fashionable circles of the fash- 
ionable city of Bath speedily resound- 
ed with the intended marriage of this 
accomplished young lady and Mr. 
Tyrrel Tremlington, 

Things had gone on in this way 
for a few weeks, when one morning 
meeting the Colonel in the Crescent, 
he took me by the arm, and turuing 
into the gravel walk, “ Faith, Trem- 
Jington,” said he, “really now I don’t 


think you use me well in this affair 
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with my sister: here’s all the world 
acquainted with your attachment to 
Martha (I always detested the name 
of Martha) except her own brother, 
and your particular friend. Now if 
this concealment arose from any 
doubt of my consent, my dear fellow, 
put that out of your head, for I do 
not know the man with whom I 
would sooner trust the girl’s happi- 
ness than yourself, Upon my soul, 
now, I’m in earnest; and she is, I 
must say, the best creature in the 
world—just suited to you—full of 
soul and sentiment ( woman of soul 
and sentiment was always my abhor. 
rence). Just now, to be sure, a shade 
of melancholy hangs about her in 
consequence of Sir Thomas Litson’s 
conduct—-perhaps you have not 
heard of it—taith he was a great 
scoundrel. kt was at Brighton last 


summer: he had been paying her 
attentions at all times and every 
where—as kind and affectionate as 
your own, my dear fellow—and every 
body said the day was fixed, as they 


do now'respecting you, you know, 
He had made, too, considerable ad- 
vances in her affections—not so far 
as you have, however, that I must 
acknowledge. Well, I spoke to him 
one morning, just as 1 am now speak- 
ing to you, and he had the impudence 
to tell me that he had nothing to do 
with the talk of the town, and that 
he had no intention ef encumbering 
himself with a wife. You may guess 
the rest, my good fellow; we met 
the next morning on the downs, and 
I settled his business completely. I 
never made a cleaner shot in my 
life—the surgeon told me ofterwards 
that jt went through the centre of ihe 
pericardium, It strock first just 
here,” said the Colonel, tapping the 
fourth button of the left lappel of my 
coat, and the blow, gentle as it was, 
would have prostrated me, had it not 
been for the supporting arm of the 
Colonel. “ But come, I see you are 
agitated,” continued he, “and the 
sooner we get over the declaration 
—ithe premier pas, you know— 
the soover your happiuess will be- 
gin.” + * 
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I stopped a moment—I thought 
that I also could tell. him that I was 
not prepared te encumber myself 
with a-wife: for a moment I consid- 
ered whether it would not be better 
to be shot at once than to be mar- 
ried to Miss O’Shane; but the 
thought of the pistol-bullet through 
the centre of the pericardium came 
across my mind with a'l its dreadful 
circumstantiality, and I suffered my- 
self to be led to the Colonel’s house, 
where we found the young lady, soli- 
tary and melancholy. Here the 
Colonel soon settled the business : 
he assured his sister of my unaltera- 
ble attachment, entreated her by a 
sister’s love to have compassion on 
the feelings of his friend; aud when 
the girl hid her face in one hand, 
and held out the other, he placed the 
latter in mine with a most tremen- 
dous squeeze, and declared it to be 
the happiest day of his life. He then 
led me aside, and entreated me not 
to hurry the wedding-day too quick- 
ly; he hoped I could wait three 
weeks ;—well, if I could not, if my 
ardour was so great, he must insist, 
for his sister’s sake, that it should 
not take place for a fortnight. He 
then turned to his sister, and begged 
her, as she valued my happiness, she 
would not delay beyond the period 
behad named. What could Miss 
O’Shane reply to this affectionate 
adjuration? She turned up her 
eyes most pathetically, and vowed 
she valued my happiness too highly 
to permit her to refuse me any thing. 

Thus I went home an engaged 
man, and announced my fate, with 
tears aud trembling, to my mother ; 
the good lady seolded —for she could 
scold, and I had not outgrown the 
terrors of her voice; but argumeuts 
and auger were both thrown away 


upon me—the dreaded bullet through 
the pericardium rendered me deaf to 
the one, and careless of the other, 
My wedding morning arrived with a 
speed fearfully accelerated by my 
sensations of dread at its approach. 
Oh ! that wretched morning ! to com- 
plete its catalogue of miseries, it had 
been fixed on for the union of the 
Colonel with my Julia, A large 
company was assembled at breakfast, 
but of the occurrences or conversa- 
tion, either then or during the cere- 
mony, I have no recollection ; a sen- 
sation of utter despair overwhelmed 
me, and I have an indistinct remem- 
brance of a vague desire to escape 
when the great door of the abbey- 
church was closed with a violence 
that sent its echoes along the vaulied 
aisles, and seemed to thunder in m 
ears the sentence of misery to whi 

I was doomed. 

Since my marriage I have com 
stantly resided et my mansion house, 
and fiud myself the uhiversal object 
of injury and contempt. My game 
is destroyed—but I dare not prose- 
cute the offenders, lest I should suf 
fer for it by an attack upon my per- © 
son, I am perpetually pestered with 
anonymous letiers, threatening me 
with violence if 1 do nat adopt the 
courses pointed out by the writers, 
I am in the commission of the peace 
—but do net dare to act, lest the cul- 
prits I might be instrumental in pun- 
ishing should afterwards find means 
of vengeance, Ip fact, I lead a use- 
less miserable life, governed by my 
wife, robbed hy her relatives, aod 
laughed at by my servants; and if 
some kind friend would but procure 
against me a writ de lunatico ingui- 
rendo, I should not ovly take it as an 
act of kinduess, but would most read- 
ily give evidence of my own insanity, 
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And have I sinned gainst love or thee? 
Oh, how unconsciously! 

Ifa fault, surely tears . 
May wash the wrong away, 

As showers melt the clouds 
That darkeo summer's day, 


I wourn that I could cease 
To think, false Love, of thee— 
I would I could forget 
All thou hast been to me. 
Is it some fault of mine 
That has changed thine heari and eye? 
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Pwoald it were in me 
That cause of change were 
Quickly it would be plucked 
Like a weed from the ground. 
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But, alas! too well 1 know 
What has made thy love depart— 
‘Tis thine own inconstant mood, 
And thine own changeful heart. 





TO SARAH, 


Pm free again—as light as air! 
Lady, adieu to thee! 

Thou certainly hast had thy share 
Of empire over me. 

No, no, *tis vain ; with all thy art, 

Thou never canst regain a heart 
Tirou hast taught to be free : 

Thy pride bath lost it, and mine own 

For ever will thy love disown. 


To boast that thou hadst power to use, 
To mould me to thy will, 

Command, then dare me to refuse ; 
Despise, then love thee still ; 

To say that I was at thy beck, 

My every thought was in thy check 

hich bound me by a spell; 
To tell me this, nor ever fear 
It might be more than I could bear. 


Oh, lady, thou dost know me not ; 
But of myself I know, 

Pd sooner find my life-blood stop, 
Than crouch to woman so. 

No! thus 1 could not humbly bend, 


To save my very dearest friend, 
Or crush my bitterest foe. 
What, through our course of love, hast 
scen, 
To class me with a thing so mean? 


No matter ; that thou thinkest s0 
Is quite enough for me, 

Enough to bid me ne’er bestow 
Another thought on thee. 

Yet do not think I ever thought 

Thy love could be too dearly bought ; 
Oh no! for on my knee 

I'd almost sue to call thee mine, 

If *twas not for that pride of thine. 


Lady, I owe thee more than’s due, 
To woman for her love ; 

It would be humbleness to sue 
To that which will not move ; 

No, thus I would not spend my life, 

Playing the slave to gain a wife, 
Suppose her e’er so true ; 

I'd sooner be a dog to bay 

The moon, and bark my time away. 





THE DUTCH SALMAGUNDIL* 


A RATHER trifling preface intro- 
duces us to this agreeable mé- 
lange, which reflects credit upon the 
polite literature of Holland, and is 
well rendered by the translator. It 
appears to be a selection from the 
Lectuur by het ontbyt on de thetafel 
—Reading for the breakfast and tea- 
table ; and very pleasant reading it 
is. The mixture of grave and gay 
is apportioned with good sense and 
sound discretion. We extract from, 
about thirty subjects, the following 
as specimens :— 


“ The Stepmother, A Chinese Tale. 


“In the reign of Sweng-Vang, the 
ards of a castle found a man lying 
n a field, who anpeared but recently 


to have been murdered. At a little 
distance they found two brothers, 
whom they took into custody, as the 
probable murderers. As, however, 
the deceased had but one wound, 
which censequently gave cause to 
surmise but one perpetrator, the 
question arose which of the two had 
done the deed? Neither of the bro- 
thers would accuse the other, each 
of them declaring that he, and not 
his brother was the assassin. The 
case was brought before the king. 
“To grant life to both,’ said the 
king, ‘would be to shew mercy to 
one murderer; to have both execu- 
ted, where only one can be guilty, 
would be cruel, and against the law. 
Well, then! let the mother of those 


* The Dutch Salmagundi of M. Paul Van Hemert. Translated by Lewis Jackson, 
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alone, nor refrain from evil for 
of punishment.’ . 


men be called, and let her opinion 
decide their fate ; for she will know 
her children best.’ 

“So said, so done. The mother 
was informed of the king’s command, 
‘If said the poor woman, burst- 
ing into a flood of tears, ‘if 1 am 
then compelled to choose—let the 
eldest live 

“The king expressed his great 
surprise, that the mother should have 
chosen the younger, for the younger 
children are generally cherished the 
most by mothers, ‘ Yes,’ said she, 
‘he whose life I now save, is not 
the offspring of my own. body, but a 
son of my late husband by his first 
marriage. I have solemnly promis- 
ed his father, always to treat him as 
my own child, and until now I have 
always kept my word, I should now 
break that promise, were I, from 
maternal tenderness, to save the life 
of my youngest son, to the detriment 
of the elder. I feel what this sacri- 
fice costs my heart’ Cries and 
sobs here choked her utterance.— 
The king pardoned them both, 


“ The Syrian Woman, 

“King Louis IX., during his un- 
fortunate crusade, while remaining 
at Acre in Syria, sent an embassy to 
the sultan of Damascus, Brother 
Yves, a Jacobin monk, was at the 
head of it, and related, on his re- 
turn, (according to Joinville’s report) 
wonderful things respecting his 
journey, of which the following is 
one, 

“In a desert, says he, I met an 
old woman of small stature. In one 
hand she held a pitcher full of water, 
in the other a chafing-dish with red- 
hot coals. Quick as lightning she 
hastened pgst me. I turned quickly 
round and called to her, ‘ Woman ! 
what are you going to do with those 
coals and that water?’ ‘ What.am 
I going to do,’ said she, ‘ with the 
coals? I intend to set fire to para- 
dise, and with the water to extin- 
guish the flames of hell!’ ‘ But why 
so bold a deed ?’ cried I. ‘In order,’ 
replied she, ‘ that man may no long- 
er do good for the sake of reward 


“ Rats in the Statue. 

“¢ What is the most to be dreaded 
in a state ?? demanded Hoan Kong 
of his minister Koang Tschong. 
‘Prince,’ replied he, ‘ according to 
my idea, nothing és more to be dread- 
ed than that which is called ‘ Rats 
in the Statue.’ Hoan Kong did not 
understand this metaphor, and Ke- 
ang Tschong explained it to him ia 
the following manner :— You know, 
prince, that in many places, statues 
are erected in honour of the tutelar 
saint of the place ; these wooden im- 
ages are hollow within, and painted 
without. Now, by some chance or 
other, a rat had penetrated into such 
a statue, and nothing could be tho 
of or devised to drive it thence, To 
set fire to it, they did not dare, fear- 
ful that the wood would catch; nei- 
ther did they dare to place the im- 
age in water, lest the colours might 
thereby be effaced. Thus the rat 
remained protected, through the re- 
spect they had for the image.’ 

“* And who are those rats in the 
state ?? asked Hoaa Kong. ‘ They 
are,’ said he, ‘people who possess 
neither virtue nor merit, and yet 
share the favour of their prince; 
these are the ‘ Rats in the Statue.’’” 


Another Chinese Tale. 


“ Kin-Tshong, king of Tsi, had a 
beautiful horse, which was a particu- 
liar favourite of his, Through some 
neglect of the groom, the horse died ; 
on which account the king became 
so enraged, that he took up a lance 
and was going torun him through 
with it. Fortunately Iyan Tse was 
present, and addressed the king as 
follows :— Prince ! there was but lit- 
tle wanting, and this man would have 
died without knowing the magnitude 
of his crime.’ ‘ Well,’ said the king, 
‘convince him first.’ 

“ Tyan took the lance, and prniet 
towards the crimmal, said— Chi 
of misfortune! pay attention, while 
I relate to you the extent of -your 
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crime, First, you are the cause of 
the death of the horse, which the 
king had iotrusted to your care; for 
this reason you must die. Secondly, 
you are the cause that his majesty, 
en account of a horse, has put him- 
self into such a passion that he was 
oing, with his own hand, to kill you. 
you conceive that this new crime 
is greater than the former ?—Third- 
, and lastly, it will now be known 
roughout the kingdom, and to our 
neighbours, that our lord the king, 
on account of a horse, did, with his 
ewn hands, kill a fellow-creature, 
whereby he, without doubt, will lose 
his good name. See, child of mis- 
fortune! this is your greatest crime ; 
and what dreadful consequences re- 
sult from your neglect, Do you 
now fully comprehend what you have 
been doing!’ ‘Let him go,’ cried 
the king; ‘I forgive him !’ 


“ Infallibility of the Pope. 
“ Notwithstanding the literary fame 
which the Abbot Galiani possessed, 


he was (as it frequently happens in 
the literary world) a man of no great 
fortune. He had long cherished a 
desire to better his circumstances, 
which was at last, through the follow- 
ing circumstances, gratified, 

“Pope Benedict XIV. had charg- 
ed him with the examination of some 
natural curiosities of Mount Vesuvi- 
us. This commission the abbot ful- 
filled to the pope’s satisfaction. He 
sent the holy father a box full of 
minerals and stones, which he ac- 
companied by a letter, headed with 
the known words of the gospel, 
‘ Command that these stones be made 
bread.’ The pope understood the 
abbot. ‘ You do weil,’ (he wrote to 
him,) ‘ that you do not doubt my in- 
fallibility as the head of the church. 
It also belongs to me, before all oth- 
ers, to explain the text of holy writ, 
and I pever did so with greater sat- 
isfaction than at the present mo- 
ment? As a proof that the pope 
had rightly comprehended the mean- 
ing of the abbot, he preferred him to 
@ considerable living.” 


But, perhaps, the most interesting 
to our readers will be the literary 
story with which we conclude, 


“The Doctor against his Will. 

“ The comedy of Moliére, le Méd- 
ecin malgré lui, is pretty geuerally 
known ; but it is less known, that 
this excellent poet has taken the plot 
of that humorous piece from a his- 
tory related by a certain German 
writer, Adam Olearius. This Olea- 
rius published, in 1647, his ‘ Scientific 
Journey to Moscow and Persia,’ 
which history, being translated into 
French as early as the year 1656, 
by the celebrated Wickefort, might 
have been read by Moliére, before 
the Médecin malgré lui was, for the 
first time, brought upon the stage in 
1666. 

“ The history in question is briefly 
as follows :—The grand duke Boris 
Gudenow, who reigned during the 
years 1597 and 1605, was, according 
to the relation of Olearius, very much 
afflicted with the gout. Ata certain 


period, when he sufiered very severe, 


pains, he caused it publickly to be 
proclaimed at Moscow, that he would 
reward with extraordinary favoor 
and great riches the man, whoever 
he might be, that would relieve him 
from those pains, 

“ It seems that no one voluntarily 
appeared to earn the favour of the 
Grand Duke: and, indeed, no won- 
der, for a doctor had his whole ex- 
istence at stake in those times, in 
Russia, if his cure failed upon some 
high or noble patient; and Gude- 
now was in the habit of a 
the surgeon, as if he considere 
the latter as absolute master of na- 
ture, responsible for the result of his 
art, 
“The wife of a certain bojaar, or 
counsellor of the cabinet, who re- 
ceived very harsh treatment from 
her husband, took the advantage of 
this public edict of the graud duke, 
to revenge herself, in a cunning man- 
ner, on her=cruel husband, She, 
therefore, had the duke informed 
that her husband possessed an iufale, 
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lible remedy for the gout, but that 
he was not stfficiently humane to 
impart it. 

“The bojaar was immediately 
sent for to court, and strictly exam- 
ined ; the latter declared by all that 
was holy, that he was unacquainted 
with any such remedy, and had not 
the slightest knowledge of medi- 
cine, But oaths would not avail him ; 
Gudenow had him severely whipped 
and confined, When, shortly after, he 
was again examined, he repeated the 
same declarations, adding, that this 
trick was probably played upon him 
by his wife ; the duke had him wip- 
ge a second time, but more severe- 
y, and threatened him with death, if 
he did not speedily relieve him from 
pain. Seized with terror, the bojaar 
was now at a loss what to be at. He 
promised to do his best, but request- 
ed a few days, in order to have the 
necessary drugs gathered. Having, 
with great difficulty, had his request 
granted, he sent to Ozibak, two 
days’ journey from Moscow, in order 
to get thence all sorts of drugs which 
were to be had there. He sent for 


(4 
= se ag ce of them, mixed them alt 

ant: propsed herewith a 
wai for‘tbe te e, in the hope of his 
blind cure proving successful. Gude- 
now having — the bath, really 
found some relief, and the bojaar 
had his life spared him. Neverthe- 
less, because he had known such an 
art, denied his knowledge of it, and 
refused his assistance to the grand 
duke, the latter had him again tho- 
roughiy whipped, and after being 
entirely recovered, he gave him a 
new dress, two hundred rubles, and 
eighteen slaves by way of a present. 
In addition to this, he seriously ad- 
monished the doctor never to be re- 
venged on his wife. It is said that 
the bojaar, after this occurrence, liv- 
ed many years in peace and happi- 
ness with his spouse.” 

Among the serious papers, the ac- 
count of Don Carlos’s tragical end, 
and remarks on missionaries, are 
well worthy of attention; and, alto- 
gether, we have derived more satis- 
faction from this slight volume then 
from many of much higher preten- 
sions, 
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Milan. 

O one can write the name of 
Milan, as a date, without feel- 

ings of mingled sorrow and indigna- 
tion for its present condition and dis- 
grace, It is not an iron yoke which 
it endures—it is a leaden one— 
oppression, without usefulness or 
strength. Austrian soldiers literally 
posted in every street,—one cannot 
make a step without being reminded 
both of the foreign rule and the ha- 
tred in which it isheld. The tyrants 
will not trust the slaves beyond the 
length ef a bayonet. The sword of 
justice, or rather of its deceitful spec- 
tre, is converted into a hussar’s sabre. 
Her bandage is used only for the ex- 
ecution of the victim, not for the de- 

cision of the judge. 

The Huns have made another ir- 
mption into Italy ; but, this time they 


have no Attila for their chief. What, 
indeed, has Francis of Austria ig 
common with any one possessi 

courage, though the physical Sareciee 
of a barbarian ; talent, though the 
craft and instinct of an unlettered 
savage? “Oh, thou head of the 
Wrongheads ;” thou worthy repre- 
sentative of the thick-lipped, thiek- 
witted house of Hapsburg! You who 
have declared war against all en- 
ligh\cnument, all letters, and have ex- 
pressed your desire to have none but 
animal slaves, by what title have you 
sent your locusts over this fair land, 
to bleach it, not (woald it were!) 
with their bones, but with their pi 

elayed uniforms? Is it by that oe. 
heritance? No; for your fathers 
could not keep footing within it, Is 
it by that of community of origin, 
and manners and language? No, B 





it eve by the robber-right of con- 
quest ?: Ne: for your myrmidons 
have been beaten wherever they have 
dared to shew their flat noses, Lodi 
Rivoli, Arcola, Marengo, are the 
twiumphs in Se i of which you hold 
possession of the country ; s ter, 
defeat, disgrace have been the at- 
tendants of Austrian arms in Italy ; 
aad, as it would seem, for these very 
eauses is she given up to these hordes, 
who had all the will, but, heretofore, 
not the power, of banditti. 

It is quite natural that the Aus- 
trians should be bitterly hated ; but 
IT am surprised at the loudness 
and freedom with which that hatred 
is expressed. There is no man in 
Ktaly, of whatever rank or deserip- 
tion, who mentions, or hears men- 
tioned, the Austrians without a curse. 
‘They, have, indeed, a way of pro- 
Bouncing the very word Tedeschi 
which breathes hatred. In France, 
men shun expressing their political 
opinions : a look, a shrug, a cutting 
sneer, are all that they will allow 
themselves before strangers, to ex- 
ae their contempt of their rulers ; 

ut nothing, no spies, no police, no 
kidnapping, ne imprisonment can re- 
press the eelings of the Italians, with 
reference to the existing government. 
It commonly first finds vent in ex- 
—- of regret for Napoleon. 

ot only was his government in the 
strongest contrast to that of the pre- 
sent rulers, but in Italy he was always 
opposed to them as a general, and 
the mention of his triumphs is that of 
their humiliation and defeat. At 
Lodi, for instance, the postillion sto 
ped the carriage to ask us if we would 
Hot go round to see the bridge (it is 
about a mile out of the road,) “ the 
bridge,” he added, “ where Napoleon 
beat the Austrians !” One of my com- 
panions said, “ We are Englishmen, 
we are not Napoleonists ;” to which 
he replied, “ That is the very reason; 
—all thé English go to see the 
bridge.” Nothing indeed can be 
truer, than that our countrymen are 
fast throwing off their prejudices with 
regard to Bonaparte. Ten years ago, 
@ very great majority, even of liberal 
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and enlightened men, regarded him 
very nearly as that monster of crime 
which it had so long, been the en 
deavours of our government to repre. 
sent him. His strong enmity and 
endeavours against England ; the in- 
jury which they for a time occasion, 
ed us, and the narrow escape which 
we had from their ultimate success, 
had, coupled with the natural effect 
of long years of contention, heated 
our minds on this subject to a degree 
of absurdity, to which we now can 
scarcely look back without astonish. 
ment. Napoleon himself was aware 
of this; and repeatedly, in the con 
versations which have been lately 
published te the world, he fortels, 
that as the English become acquaint- 
ed with the countries that were un- 
der his government, their opinions of 
him will undergo a great change, 
Never was there a prophecy so speedy 
in its accomplishment. Men whogo 
abroad with all the old feelings ou 
this subject, return almost as staunch 
Napoleouists as any ex-officer of the 
army of the Loire, and this, too, 
among men of all parties. The Tor 
ries admire him for the energy, the 
strength, and (under faveur) the arbi- 
trary haughtiness of his government. 
The Liberaux are inclined towards 
him, as being “ the child and cham- 
pion of the revolution”—the sover- 
eign chosen by the people, and abové 
all for his decided, enlightened, and 
expanded views and measures in 
every thing not immediately affect- 
ing the interests of his individual 
power. In commerce and statistics, 
his plans and institutions were to the 
utmost degree broad, liberal, and un- 
restricted ; in the destruction of old 
abuses and absurdities, retained eith- 
er from corrupt interest or silly pre- 
scription ; in the creation almost, rath- 
er than the establishment, of works 
and measures of public utility and ad- 
vancement, he made the friends of 
liberty for, a while overlook the des- 
potism which they almost covered, if 
they did not excuse. The more in- 
timate knowledge, too, which we 
have lately acquired of his heart, as 
well as of his mind, and the peculiar 
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union of the milder affections with 
his gigantic genius, have much at- 
tracted and softened every one with 
regard to him; and in Italy, above 
all, we are inclined to view his quali- 
ties with respect, and to look but 
slightly on his failings, In Italy he 
had more scope for that vastness and 
rapidity of improvement which in 
him were almost magical; in Italy 
the advance of that improvement was 
less neutralized and checked by the 
counteracting interests of the auto- 
crat; and, in Italy, above all, he has 
been succeeded by a rule in contrast 
to his in every thing but its being ar- 
bitrary ; blind and retrograde, bigot- 
ted and barren, it is the dark ground 
which throws into brilliant relief the 
colossal figure of his genius, 

The bridge of Lodi is one of the 
thousand instances of the embellish- 
ing and exalting power of moral asso- 
ciations upon physical objects. It is 
along, narrow, flat bridge, built of 
wood, with a balustrade resembling 
a common railing. The stream is 
here of some width and considerable 
rapidity, but neither in these nor in 
any other respects at all peculiarly 
remarkable; yet who could walk 
along this bridge without the loftiest 
and most stirring sensations? To 
the inhabitant of a distant country, 
the very feeling that he is at last on 
a spot stamped by fame, whether of 
glory or of art, and of which he has 
heard during all his life—this feeling in 
itself is much, But Lodi has deeper 
cause of interest than attach to most 
celebrated spots ; still more to those 
celebrated only for slaughter, or, if 
the word be prettier, for victory. 
Lodi was almost the earliest victor 
of that great captain, who afterwarth 
carried his arms over four-fifths 
the civilized world, It was in con- 
nection with Lodi, that that name al- 
most first became celebrated which 
afterwards rose to a fame greater, 
perhaps, than ever attached to one 
appellation ; at Lodi was one of the 
greatest displays of his personal cou- 
rage, his decision, and his impetuosity, 

As we passed along it, we saw two 
Austrian officers loanging over the 

9 ATHENEUM, vou. 5, 2d serias, 


balustrades, after the approved man- 
ner of all “captains who dwell in 
country quarters ;” and I could not 
help contrasting in my mind their 
easy and ass Sab manner, with 
what must have been that of their 
countrymen and comrades on the 
same spot some five-and-twenty years 
before. Conflict and carnage, and 
dreadful wounds, and death, were 
then on every inch of this quiet and 
common-looking spot. The river, 
which now flowed so peacefully, then 
bore with it the bodies of dead men, 
and of more unhappy live ones, still 
struggling in the agony of occasional 
hope and prevailing despair. And 
here were these Austrians now, who 
for their souls could not then have 
advanced one yard of the passage, 
strolling as quietly and uaconcerned- 
ly along, as if nothing extraordinary 
or remarkable had ever happened 
there. I wonder the natural pride of a 
soldier did not induce them to choose 
some other place for their morning 
walk. Butthe town of Milan itself has 
abundance of objects to remind its 
inhabitants of the difference between 
the present and the former dynasty, 
Every thing that is grand, or beauti- 
ful, or useful, ask when it was done : 
“ during Napoleon’s time,” is the 
universal answer, The Simplon road 
alone would be enough to immorta- 
lize any man who had not such no- 
bler claims to immortality. This gi- 
gantic work would, of old, have been 
esteemed one of the wonders of the 
world ; it is one of the most stupend- 
ous conquests of man over nature, 
and is, perhaps, the worthiest physi- 
cal monument which exists to its 
founder’s fame. To the Milanese, it 
is a gift of inestimable value; it ren- 
ders their town the great gate to 
Italy : it draws strangers thither, not 
merely from the convenience of the 
passage, but to see the wonders of its 
fermation; with many travellers, it 
is not a means, but an end. Milan, 
before, was, as I may say, compara- 
ratively insulated, equally ill adapted 
to commercial and to general inter- 
course. Now, on the ¢ontrary, it 
las every capability, if the govern- 
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ment would allow them play, of easy 
and speedy communication ; and in 
despite of the narrow and vexatious 
impediments (of which I shall speak 
by-and-bye) which that government 
throws in the way, it has consider- 
ably advanced in population, com- 
merce and civilization, It is not an 
exaggeration, or the mere swelling of 
a sentence, to attribute this, in great 
measure, to the formation of the 
Simplon road. The passage of the 
Alps was formerly a matter of tedi- 
ousness and difficulty, and very fre- 
quently of danger; in winter it was 

uite impassable ; and even in the 
air season, the numberless delays 
and vexations, attending crossing the 
mountains at this pass, sent nearly 
every body by the other far more cir- 
cuitous but somewhat easier route. 
Now there is a road very little more 
difficult than that from London to 
Salt-Hill ; not quite so flat, certainly ; 
but, seriously, and witheut exaggera- 
tion, an English mail-coach would 
trot up it the whole way, without 
ever checking the horses’ speed, and 
down it without putting on the drag 
chain. As it is, with the inferior 
horses, and rude tackle of the coun- 
try, the whole passage is performed 
in nine hours: aad this road, which 
appeared to me very rearly equal to 
the finest road, as to surface, I ever 
saw in my life ( allude to Mr, Tel- 
ford’s new road through *ales,) is 
continued the whole way to Milan, 
a distance of seventy miles. it was,. 
as is well known, to have been ter- 
minated by a triumphal arch, which 
was but just commenced at the pe- 
riod of Napoleon’s abdication. This 
would have been one of the finest 
specimens of modern architectural art 
any where to be seen in Europe. it 
would have possessed, in the first 
‘act great advantages of situation, 
eing on the edge of the fine plain, 
as it may almost be termed, on the 
outskirts of Milan—the Piazza d’ 
Arme ; and, both in design and sculp- 
ture, it would have been well worthy 
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of any situation in which it could be 
placed. The piers, if I may so call 


them, of the arch, are raised to about 


the height of fifteen or twenty feet, 
and covered over at the top to pre 
serve them from the rain; they are 
surrounded by a boarded enclosure, 
within which are nearly all the va- 
rious parts of the structure in a state 
ready to be put up ; the large blocks 
of stone are squared out, and chisel- 
led into form, and the reliefs are 
nearly all of them finished. The 
beauty and perfection of these last 
went far to confirm me in the opin- 
ion I have long been nearly holding; 
the equality, namely, of modern to 
ancient art. These admirable pieces 
of sculpture possess all the spirit and 
freedom of the one, with the delica- 
cy and correctness of the other. By 
a very appropriate choice, the gran- 
ite of the Simplon mountain has been 
selected for a great part of the strong- 
er portions of this work ; all of these 
had not arrived at the time of Napo- 
leon’s downfall, and since then, no 
more have been brought. In de- 
scending the Simplon, we saw one 
of them lying by the road side; it 
had keen mounted on a carriage made 
for the purpose, and was just ready 
for transport, when the news of the 
abdication put a stop to all further 
progress in the work; it, therefore, 
remained where it was, and has ever 
since lain there; the wooden car- 
riage has rotted from under it, and it 
has now sunken to the ground : truly, 
in that “ stone,” there is a “ sermon!” 

The triumphal arch having thus 
not been raised, the road up to it has 
not been finally completed, and now 

oches off in another direction in- 
to the town, about a mile from the 
gates. The Austrian government, 
however, I was told, has at last de- 
termined to complete the work : the 
arch is to be finished, and the statue 
of the Emperor of Austria is to be 
placed at the top! Why is it not 
also put upon the Marenge arch on 
the other side of the town ?* 


* In like manner the Bourbons have taken down the statue of Napoleon from the 
pil'ar in the Place Vendome, and placed the white flag and a huge gilded fleur-de-lis 
in its place. ‘Ihe white flag and the lily at Austerlits ! “ cela faut épigramme.” 
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But in grandeur of ornament, as 
well as grandeur of utility, Napoleon ~ 
was the benefactor of Milan. The 
cathedral, which had remained unfi- 
nished for nearly three hundred 

ears, was completed by his orders ; 

t, as a work of art, I confess I can 
in no degree admire this completion ; 
it is one of the few instances of bad 
taste in public works undertaken un- 
der the reign of Bonaparte. It is 
true, the small part that was built of 
the original structure, in some de- 
gree cramped the architect as to the 
further design; but he could have 
chastened it as he proceeded, instead 
of making it, as he has done, more 
ornamented, even tortawdriness. In 
the first place, the prescription of 
long and universal habit makes snow- 
white marble appear out of keeping 
with gothic architecture. It is true, 
there is no original or natural rea- 
son why this species of stone should 
not be used in this species of build- 
ing, but none of the gothic buildings 
which we so justly venerate and ad- 
mire, are of so gay. a material ; a por- 
tion of their grandeur, perhaps, con- 
sists in their gloom, and it is disa- 
greeable, if not revolting, to our 
ideas and eyes, at least to mine, thus 
to see a gothic cathedral, as it were, 
white-washed. But besides this, the 
church at Milan is disfigured by all 
the vices with which the enemies of 
gothic architecture reproach it: it is 
minute in all its parts, even to micros- 
copic littleness : it is florid, even te 
being frippery, and has none of that 
general vastness and soaring height 
which throw an awe into the sov!' 
that the earth-loving squareness of 
Grecian buildings never can excite. 

Neither do I think that the am- 
phitheatre, of which so much has 
heen said, redounds much to the cre- 
dit of Napoleon’s taste. Napoleon, 
upon occasion, affected the ancient, 
in @ manner unworthy of a mind so 
free from the influence of prejudice 
and prestige. ‘That extreme and mi- 
nute love for every thing classical, 
which is so fashionable and so com- 
mon with a certain calibre of under- 
standing, is seldom to be found in a 


mind of vigorous discernment and 
sound deduction, The swarm of 
exaggerations and flat lies, with 
which the ancient accounts, both 
Grecian and Roman, of themselves 
and their doings abound, is calcu- 
lated, with them, to excite the pre- 
disposition the other way. And 
even when their great glories in 
some cases, and their extraordinary 
advancement in many respects, are 
fully admitted and considered, our 
utter and measureless superiority to 
them in all things is sufficient cause 
why we should not play the apes to 
their customs. But Napoleon, in 
many instances, shewed this disposi- 
tion: the similarity, in some points, 
between his story and that of Cesar, 
and, perhaps, the Roman-like exten- 
sion, through his means, of French 
glory and power, may have instigat- 
ed this taste, and rendered it gratify- 
ing to him to play the ancient em- 
peror ; but still, I cannot help think- 
ing that founding a theatre for an- 
cient games was not worthy his taste 
and mind: in the miserable state of 
the arts of life in the classical days, 
they might be very well ; but to say 
nothing of the races of Roman chari- 
ots in modern Lombardy, what are 
we to think of the exhibition of Nau- 
machia—a few cock-boats splutter- 
ing about in an oval puddle? There 
is something, in all this, not only pe- 
dantic, but affected and unreal. Let 
us have, even in our public sports, 
something which has purpose and 
meaning, which is consonant with 
our age and country, with our habits 
and our wants. 

As a work, however, the amphi- 
theatre well merits attention, It has 
seats for 34,000 people, a fact which 
surprised me extremely ; for my eye, 
unaccustomed, probably, to a similar 
formation, would certainly never 
have led me to guess even nearly 
half that number. The buiiding, also, 
for the reception of the public au- 
thorities, is handsome and in good 
classical taste. A saloon within it is 
very remarkable for a painted bo- 
der, in imitation of relief, which is 
done in a style really wonderful. It 
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J 
is scarcely possible to believe, even 
when you are told, that you are gaz- 
ing upon a flat surface. 

But these are only “ shews ;” 
“bread,” or the means to obtain 
bread, was still more the gift of Na- 
poleon’s government to Milan, than 
works of public decoration, Milan 
differs from nearly every town in Ita- 
ly, by its striking and extreme supe- 
riority in every thing that concerns 
what are called, in broad terms, the 
arts of life. It is in many points a 
French town ; and, as such, excels 
tenfold the dirty and beggarly cities, 
of which the boastful Italians have 
so unworthily exalted the fame. In 
the Papal states, in particular, every 
thing is stagnant, and stagnant at a 
point of almost incredible barbarism 
and darkness, Whatever might be 
the justice of the act of depriving 
the — of his temporal power, the 
benefit which it was to Italy, is un- 
doubted and extreme. The priestly 
government has wisdom enough to 
know, that any enlightenment or ad- 
vancement on the part of the peo- 
ple, must infallibly and very speedi- 

ly end in its subversion. When a 
Stranger wonders at the absence of 
the most common and universal im- 
provements, and exclaims against the 
unaccountable blindness of the gov- 
ernment in not introducing it, he is 
wrong. It is true policy and sound 
reasoning, which induce an arbitrary 
and oppressive government to admit 
of no innovation whatever. It is as- 
tonishing how nearly connected one 
step of mental advancement is with 
another. Degrees of improvement 
are rapidly successive. What ap- 
pears at first to be, and what truly is, 
only a statistical and domestic meas- 
ure, becomes, in fact, a point gained 
against the principles of despotism 
and anti-civilization. Facility of 
communication, mechanical ingenui- 
ty, increase of trade, and consequent- 
ly of intercourse,—all these things 
tend to expand and sharpen the mind, 
and speedily to improve the political 
capabilities of a people. Thence is 
it that, in the Roman states, inter- 
course is impeded rather than pro- 
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moted : the mechanics have no atom 
of ingenuity, and commerce does not 
exist. The people are taxed, and 
re-taxed, and taxed again. The 
priestly Charybdis is a wide-spread- 
ing vortex, which draws in all the 
rich things of the earth, and all the 
substance of the people. Peverty 
and alms-asking are the characteris- 
tics of those who are governed by 
these Christian ministers. They are 
hungry, and ye feed them not—nak- 
ed, and ye clothe them not—sick, 
and ye do not visit them. In literal 
truth, ye are clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fare sumptuously eve- 
ry day, while the beggar with open 
sores is dying of hunger at your 
gate ! 

And this is the model which the 
Austrian governments in Italy ap- 
pear to have before their eyes !—on 
this, their acts would seem to shew 
they mould their conduct. In taxes 
they are literal churchmen : at eve. y 
gate of their walled tewns a tythe of 
every thing is taken from the coun- 
try-people, as they bring their pro- 
duce to the market; and this in ad- 
dition to the imposts paid in money, 
which are to the last degree heavy 
and severe. The reason for this 
grinding taxation is made quite clear 
by the chests of scudi which are con- 
tinually being sent off to Germany, 
not only from the Milanese, which is 
directly subject to Austria, but by 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the 
Duchess of Parma (Maria Louisa), 
and the Duke of Modena, who also is 
an Austrian nebleman. These funds, 
it is said, are immediately vested in 
land ; for their owners know too well 
the ticklish tenure of their power, 
and have seen toe often, of late 
years, the sudden fall of much more 
stable dynasties, not (to use a vulgar 
phrase) “to lay by something for a 
rainy day.” And thus it is that these 
strangers in feeling and interests, as 
well as in blood, to the people over 
whom they govern, drain this abun- 
dant country of its wealth to store up 
property in their own more conge- 
nial home. Thus it is that the dwell- 
ers in these fertile plains are starving 
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jn the midst of proverbial plenty.— 
Sic vos non vobis. 

I am truly grieved to find that 
Maria Louisa is foremost in this race 
of rapacity. The thick German blood 
has been irreclaimable in her. She 
seems to forget that she was the wife, 
and is the widow ef greatness; and 
to assimilate herse:f to her own stu- 
pid, and evil-hearted race. The 
Parmesan is the beau, or rather the 
laideur idéal of Austrian government 
in Italy. The vexatious impediments 
to internal intercourse, the mean and 
petty exactions te which it is sub- 
ject, seem to be in noble emulation 
with those in the Pontifical states : 
and, in one respect, these exactions 
are more severely felt, for a large 
proportion of their produce is sent 
out of the country. The clouds suck 
the vivifying moisture from the earth, 
and then sail on to other lands be- 
fore they let fall their showers, The 
Modenese is similarly circumstanc- 
ed; and the country about Massa 
and Carara is almost a burlesque up- 
onthe system, This principality be- 
longs to the mother of the Duke of 
Modena, an old woman of eighty, 
who resides entirely at Vienna, and 
has her Italian revenues sent to her 
there. The consequence is, that her 
territory resembles the estate of Cas- 
tle Rackrent : every thing shews neg- 
lect and rapid decay. The road 
across these states, though part of 
one of the principal lines of road in 
Italy, is very, very nearly impassa- 
ble. , The frontiers are duly marked 
by the change. 

In the Milanese itself, matters are 
not quite in this state ; but if they do 
not throw these physical impedi- 
ments in the way of intereourse, they 
amply make up for it by rules, regu- 
lations, passports, tariffs, carte di si- 
cure=za, and other such gear, which 
render it an affair of some time and 
excessive trouble, either to get into 
or out of their dominions, In per- 
sons who travel merely for their 
pleasure, this is of comparatively 
slender importance ; but, strange to 
say, merchants are still more vexa- 
tiously visited than travellers of any 
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other description. It is scarcely to 
be credited, indeed, that merchants 
are allowed to remain only fourteen 
days in Milan, to sell and buy their 
goods, and settle all their affairs! 
The inquisitorial minuteness of their 
police, also, is something which is 
really ruinous. The English do not 
feel it much, for they are not sus- 
pected of travelling with political 
views, though even they, upon occa- 
sion, are made to know what sort of 
a government it is they are under. 
For instance, when we entered the 
Austrian territory (at Sesto Calende), 
the courier of the friend with whom 
I was travelling, had not his passport 
en regle : he was, therefore, as it was 
natural to expect, not permitted to 
proceed ; but when we arrived at 
Milan, and my friend applied for a 
passport for the man again to join 
him, it was with the greatest difficul- 
ty and entreaty that this was grant- 
ed, without his being sent back to 
Berne, as we had come from Swit- 
zerland! But, with the French, they 
are particularly suspicious and strict. 
Several refugee officers are known to 
be in Italy, and are suspected of car- 
bonaroism, and all similar iniquities. 
A French gentleman whom I met, 
told me that he had been sent for to 
the palace, and subjected to the mi- 
nutest examination. Among other 
queries, they asked him who his 
father was ? whether he had a moth- 
er? and whether he was married ? 
of what religion he was? and whe- 
ther he was a Bonapartist ? 

Every now and then, persens sus- 
pected of holding obnoxious opinions 
disappear. They vanish from among 
their friends, who dare not say a 
word concerning them, even though 
they know that they are in the state 
dungeons ; and this occurs with re- 
gard even to some of the highest 
families in Milan, The press I will 
not say is held in bondage, for there 
is no press at all, except that under 
the immediate control of the govern- 
ment; and no foreign newspaper is 
allowed, except the Journal des Dé- 
bats. In Tuscany, the Grand Duke 
seems to think that some safety-valve 
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of speech may be tolerated ; at least 
he is comparatively careless of eve- 
ry thing except the money which he 
sends te Austria, When his minis- 
ter reports that such and such things 
have been said by the people, his 
answer is, “Do they pay ?” and when 
he is told that they do, he replies, 
“ Very well ; then, let them talk.” 

If I were, like the man in the fairy- 
tale, to be Sultan of Italy for a day, 
I would use my power in establish- 
ing half-a-dozen English stage-coach- 
es. This may appear merely jest- 
ing ; but I do not think a more seri- 
ous benefit could be conferred upon 
the country. The want of commu- 
nication is the great preventive to 
the trade of this land of corn and 
wine and oil: the want of communi- 
cation keeps every thing stagnant, if 
not decaying—motionless, if not re- 

le; the want of communica- 
tion keeps a people, united by natu- 
ral position, by religion, and (above 
all) by language, subdivided into pet- 
ty portions, each powerless of itself, 
incapable of serious exertion or 
resistance. Like the bulls in the fa- 
ble, they are separated, and are con- 
sequently easy prey. 

I was once expressing my surprise 
to a very intelligent Italian, that a 
country so abounding in natural gifts 
was so contemptible in respect to ex- 
ternal commerce. I instanced, as an 
example, the article of wine. “ You 
have,” I said, “ much finer grapes 
than any that exist in France; you 
have much greater facilities for trans- 
by sea, and yet you allow the 

reach to supply nearly all Europe 
with wine. With proper skill and 
energy, you ought to prevent their 
selling a barrel out of their own 
country.” My Italian answered me 
but too satisfactorily. “In the first 


place,” he said, “there can be no his 


general enterprize where there is no 
general country ; we are all iselated 
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and divided, and consequently all 
rivals instead of allies; but, above 
all, how can commerce exist in a 
country where there is a frontier 
every ten leagues? Every state has 
its own custom-house and commer- 
cial regulations; how can trade be 
carried on, where there is a fresh 
search, and fresh duties half-a-dozen 
times in the course of a journey of 
a couple of hundred miles ?* In the 
time of the Empire, a single passport 
and a single permit would carry you 
from Rome to Amsterdam ; but now 
they will not take you the distance 
of a morning’s drive. How would 
you have couwmercial enterprize, com- 
mercial success, exist here?” What 
could I answer to this? I could on- 
ly sigh and be silent. 

The splitting of Italy, especially 
the north of Italy, into petty king- 
doms, duchies and principalities, is 
equally curious and lamentable. The 
causes, however, appear to me to be 
simple. At the general restorations, 
incident upon the fall of Napoleon 
and of ali his new dynasties and in- 
stitutions, if a weak legitimate want- 
ed back dominions which a strong 
legitimate had acquired and wished 
to keep, the expedient was an indem- 
nity, and the indemnity was always 
found—in Italy. It was as if every 
square of Dido’s bull’s-skin was em- 
blematic of a separate state, ready to 
be parcelled out among the hungry 
claimants. For instance, at the 


= of Luneville, it suited the 
rench to make a Spanish princess, 
who was Duchess of Parma, the sove- 
reign of Tuscany under the title of 
Queen of Etruria, Subsequently, 
when Napoleen united Tuscany to 
the Empire, the new King and Queen 
were sent to the right-about.t When, 
therefore, every man was to have 
is mare again, the Austrian youug- 
er brother became Grand Duke, and 
Madame Etruria wanted, as she could 


* To arrive at Florence, which is little more than that distance from the Alps, you 
must pass the states of the Piedmontese, the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, the Par- 


mesan, the Modenese, the Papal dominions, and lastly, Tuscany! 


From Leghorn to 


Genoa, about 150 miles, you change states five times! 
+ Or rather the Queen Regent, aud her eon ; for, I believe, the king was by that 


time dead. 
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not get to Floren¢e, to go back to 
Parma, But, no; Parma was need- 
ed as smart-money for Maria Louisa; 
therefore Lucca was devised as a 


provisional indemnity for the Ex- 


Queen during the Ex-Empress’s life, 
when she is again to be Duchess of 
Parma, and Lucca is to revert to 
Tuscany! Thus is the fairest por- 
tion of the earth “ curiously cut” like 
the sleeves of Catherine’s gown, 
while the inhabitants are no more 
regarded in the transfer than so ma- 
ny herds of black cattle. It is “ carv- 
ed like an apple-tart,” “ Here’s snip, 
and whip, and cut, and slish, and 
slash.” “A monstrous cantle” is 
taken for one, “ a huge half-moon” is 
partitioned out for the other; and 
thus the land is blessed with all the 
advantages both of autocracy and 
oligarchy ; the bydra is one, but is 
not indivisible. 

Before I conclude, I cannot but 
notice a point which struck me late- 
ly with mingled feelings of ridicule 
and disgust. It is quite a matter of 
form, but the contrast is ineffably ab- 


surd : in the letter which the Empe- 
ror of Austria wrote to the Conclave 
to advise them how to chuse a Pope 
(which advice I am exceedingly hap- 
py that they disregarded), he, or 
rather his minister, in speaking of 
him, used the expression of il cuor 
di Cesare! “The heart of Cesar” 
under the ribs of Francis the Heavy- 
Witted ! 


‘+ Imperial Cesar, dead and turn’d teclay,” 


is, indeed, put to “base uses,” if 
even his name be suffered to descend 
to such a thing as this. Traly there 
would be “ magic in a name,” if the 
appellation of Kaiser could give one 
atom of il cuor di Cesare to the Aus- 
trian emperor. His soldiers are call- 
ed kaiserlichs ; but what have the 
in common with the legions whi 

assed the Rubicon? It is true, they 

ave passed it; but it was to take 
quiet and unopposed possession of a 
country out of which they have re- 

tedly been beaten with disgrace. 

{aliens Italians, why do you forget 
that ? 
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FROM THE ITALIAN OF LABINDO. 
“Or Druda, er Serva di straniere genti, &c.” 


Mistress, then slave of strangers! with thine hair, 
Harlotlike shorn of glory, and thy pall 
Heroic shorten’d, and on down thy fair 
And noble strength laid wanton, or with rare 
And languid step abroad,—unto the call 
Of God, thine elder self, thy glory, all 
Thy many mighty memories, deaf and dead! 
© dance, to feast, to couch, carousal, ball, 
Constant and headlong, with thy sons, instead 
Of warriors, wassailers at thy heel, thy pride— 
Thou! who the world and ages hast defied— 
With none to boast, none—none to thee allied, 
But those who were and are not, those who died 
The shadows of thy Capitol by thy side, 
None other—thou who hast the world defied! 


Shame! contumely! foulest, longest, last! 
Tear thy bad garments of disgrace away, 

Away with them from every limb, and cast 
Flower, chaplet off in wrath ; in open day 
Come forth,—replant the helm, for aye and aye, 

Upon thy warrior locks ; and if thou hast 
Still of the Roman, gird upon thy heart 


Armour and m thy day-sleep start, 
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Start up thine own defender ; do the part 
God and thy sires have carved for thee, and dart 


Re 


An eagle to thine Alps! thy glorious part 
learn—first war—then fame—the second glorious part, 


God gave thee walls—the walls of Alp and sea ; 

If man shall burst them, if that Goths shall tread 
Where Hannibals have paused—if, vain decree 

Of Heaven and hand of mortal—if a shred 
Be all ye have of empire and that flee— 

rom even the brave and freemen stand, but dread, 
Still shalt thou be victorious, over fate, 

O’er kings, o’er conquerors! at home, though late, 
Here headlong shall they rush aad meet their mate— 
A vengeance that is certain, though it wait— 

Their grave!—even here in Italy—elate, 


Dig here their universal grave. 


A state 


Shall rise from it, as once it rose, though late! 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE IN VIENNA. 


“T WISH you would come and 
dine with me some time in a 
friendly way,” said, continually to 
me,a young man whom I used to 
meet at the coffee-houses and the 
theatres, and who fastened himself 
upon me in every place, offering me 
civilties which I did not feel much 
inclined to accept. He was just 
such a personage as we see hundreds 
of every day; and therefore I shall 
not describe him more _partic- 
larly, lest my readers should fix 
upon some one of their acquaint- 
ance as the original of the portrait. 
“ You must,” said he, “ come to my 
house, and be acquainted with my 
wife—there are not ten like her in 
the whole world; and my children, 
teo—though I say it who should not 
say it—such children as mine are 
real blessings. I must shew you 
how I live. I am the happiest mas- 
ter of a family alive, and a proper 
example for young men who don’t 
like matrimony. Come and dine 
with me once. We shall treat you 
without ceremony, and give you 
only a family dinner; but I will an- 
swer for it you will be pleased.” 
Although I am by no means averse 
to splendid tables, sumptuous viands, 
and numerous guests, yet there is 
a quiet family dinner, particularly 
nothing which I enjoy more than 


when invited by an old friend, for 
the purpose of having a little tran- 
quil conversation. It is refreshing 
to the mind, to leave for a few hours 
the tumult of the great world, to be 
a trancient partaker of the unosten- 
tatious pleasures of domestic inter- 
course—and in such circumstances, 
a glass of old Rhenish tastes better 
than the Bourdeaux, Saunterne, and 
Champagne at tables where I hear 
no conversation but that relating to 
the opera of yesterday, and see no- 
thing but artificial faces, and still 
more artificial manners, 

I met my above-mentioned friend 
in the street a few days ago. The 
moment he saw me he ran up to me, 
laid hold of my arm, and asked me 
where I was going. “ To dinner,” 
was my reply. “Good! good!” 
replied he : “ now I have caught you, 
I shall not let you go; you must 
take a family dinner with me, It 
was in vain that I pleaded a prior 
invitation as an excuse—my too hos- 
pitable friend would not admit of it, 
and I was obliged to follow. I con- 
soled myself with thinking that I 
might fare better than I expected, 
om that my host might really have 


a pleasant wife, well-behaved chil- 
dren, and a good table, 

We reached the house, which was 
in the suburbs, and ascended to the 





 - 
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third story. As we went up stairs 
we were greeted by the noise of chil- 
dren crying and fighting. “Ah!” 
said my conductor, laughing, “do 
you hear my little darlings? The 
poor sweet fellows are hungry, and 
have been waiting for me.” Now, 
thought I, if the little darlings make 
as much noise during our dinner, I 
shall have to repent my weakness, 
We knocked: a thin, sallow-faced 
woman opened the door, and on see- 
ing me started back, with marks of 
no very agreeable surprise. “ My 
dear,” said my host, “this is Herr 
C***, my friend, whom I have so 
often mentioned to you—he is going 
to take his chance with us to-day 
of a family dinner.” The lady’s 
jong visage became still longer at 
these words ; she made me a curtsey 
which resembled a contortion of an- 
ger, and drawled out “ Happy to see 
you,” in so gloomy a tone, that it 
sounded very much like “I wish you 
were hanged.” Nothing can be 
more unpleasant than to feel our- 
selves unwelcome in houses whither 
we came against our inclinations, I 
wished myself ten miles off; but my 
new acquaintance said, “ Now let us 
leave the mistress to make her pre- 
parations,” and led me into an ad- 
joining room, to shew me his dwell- 
ing. “IT have not many apart- 
ments,” continued he, perfectly self- 
satisfied, “bat every thing is neat 
and orderly.” Iwas then obliged to 
stoop to get into a cabinet, which 
two little dirty brats seemed to 
have been turning topsy-turvy. The 
floor and furniture were covered 
with snips of paper, pictures, knives, 
spoous, and toys of all kinds. “ ‘This 
is the only true happiness—to be 
a father!” said my host, while he 
cleared a chair to offer it to me. 
“Hey, Charles! Louis! come and 
ask the gentleman how he does.” 
“{sh’a’nt,” said Charles, and the 
father whispered in my ears, “ Full 
ef spirit; quite a character.—Come 
to me directly,” continued he to the 
boy, somewhat more severely. The 
boys laughed, and remained still. The 
father went and pulled them towards 
10 ATHENEUM, VOL. 5, 2d series, 


me by the ears, assuring me all the 
time of their obedience. “ Now 
Charles, have you learned your les- 
son? repeat your fable.” The boy 
muttered— 


“1 was resolved one day to go, 
To see the wild beasts at the show,” 


and ran off directly to his play. 
“ Very well,” said the father ; “ now 
it is your tarn, Louis, Ah! you 
shall see the boy’s a genius: he says 
such things, they are quite surprising. 
Tell me, Louis, what is the greatest 
wonder in the world?” “ A mince- 
pie !” answered the boy pertly. The 
father laughed long and loudly. “ Did 
I not say so? you did not expect 
such a witty answer, did your I 
shall bring him up to politics.” 

At last the pale-faced mistress 
thrust her head in at the door, squeak- 
ed out, “ Dinner’s ready !” and im- 
mediately shut the door again with 
a bang. “ Dinner, dinner!” bawled 
the children, and rushed out of the 
room before us. We followed, and 
the father placed me at table between 
his two sprouts, telling me they would 
amuse me in a thousand different 
ways. A great spaniel immediately 
began pawing me to beg something 
of me, and a starling jumped down 
ov the table, and hopped , ona plate 
to plate ; while the lady handed me a 
napkin, which would have been white 
but for the service it seemed to have 
reudered to more than one prede- 
cessor. Mamma helped the soup, 
which proved too little salted. Papa 
took notice of this in the following 
polite remark :—“ My Julia is as 
sparing of her salt in her soup as in 
her words.” Julia was accordingly 
ebliged to rise from table to fetch 
the salt, which had been forgotten. 
She excused herself, saying that her 
servant had been away all day to at- 
tending a sick mother. “That’s a 
fib,” cried Charles; “we have not 
had a servant these three weeks.” 
A smart rap on the knuckles with a 
spoon rewarded his comment—he 
began to bellow, and would not be 
quiet till mamma gave a bit of sugar- 
caudy, which he sucked instead of 
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~~ “ You must excuse our fare,” 


said the lady; then turning to me, 
and offering me a dish of vegetables 
with a fried sausage in it, “I did not 
know my husband intended bringing 
a guest home—but he is always play- 
ing me such tricks.” I coloured up 
to the eyes. “Hey! what!” said 
the husband, “ O, friends will make 
allowances ; Herr C*** will, 1 know, 
enjoy this family dinner.” The lady 
answered him with a most angry 
glance. 

The family dinner consisted of a 
thin, watery soup, thickly powdered 
with saffron, some radishes, and a lit- 
tle bit of butter, so small that the 
children clamoured in vain for their 
allowance of it to their bread; next 
followed beef, in which my eyes 
looked in vain for fat; then appear- 
ed the sourkraut, warmed up for the 
second time with a single sausage ; 
and at last a dish in which I could 
discover nothing but sance. “ This 
is a fricassee-chicken,” said my amia- 
ble and agreeable host; “my wife 
has no equal in cooking it.” I re- 
joiced at first in the hopes of getting 
something [I could eat: but after 
fishing a long time in a sea of liquid, 
I could only bring up ove chicken’s 
drumstick, My host kept urging 
me to drink, with the assurance that 
his wine was not streng, but had a 
very rich flavour, aud was perfectly 
innocent. I took his word readily 
enough for the last qualification, as 
the taste led me to suspect that my 
economical landlady had made two 
bottles out of one, 

My charming little neighbours an- 
noved ine not slightly during diiner. 
Charles amused himself with kicking 
my shins under the table; and Louis, 


with imperturbable coolness, wiped 
his fingers on my clothes. The ca 
tastrophe of the family party at 
length approached : Charles, in en- 
deavouring to take a bone which his 
brother was gnawing, knocked down 
his own plate, and spilled the greasy 
water, which was substituted for gra- 
vy, over my new blue coat. Mamma, 
instead of assisting me, began to be- 
wail her broken plate, and ran afte 
the child to beat him, while he took 
refuge behind his father: the father 
rose to appease his wife—the dog 
howled—-Louis grinned-—Charles 
screamed—the lady seolded—and 
the starling quietly perched himself 
upon my head, and began pecking 
my hair. 

At last my friend resumed his seat, 
and said laughing:—“ This you see, 
my friend, is my way of life: and! 
feel myself more happy under my 
lowly roof than a king in his palace.” 
He asked me if I was accustomed to 
take coffee after dinner ; for though 
there was none ready, he had a ma- 
chine which would make it in five 
minutes, I thanked him, saying that 
coffee made me ill, that I bad taken 
a most excellent dinner, and was 
obliged to go. “ Farewell, then,” said 
my friend ; “ I hope I shali see you 
again soon. You know the way to 
my house now— you know my fam- 
ily, and the fashion we live in—as it 
is to-day, so it is every day; I 
hope you will come often and take a 
family dinuer with us.” J hardly 
know what I said in return; but! 
hastily seized my hat, muttered some 
compliments, ran out of the door— 
and shudder still at the recollection 
of the “ Family Dinner.” 





GONNELLA, THE COURT FOOL OF FERRARA, 


HE life of a Fool cannot but be 
interesting to the larger portion 

of the community. Let us not be 
misunderstood, and thus give offence 
to auy of our too susceptible readers. 


The glory ur the shame of such a 


title exists in the word’s being writien 
with»a small f or a large F. We 
request the printer will be particular 
on this point, or he will commit a ca 
pital blunder. Think of Shakspeare’s 
Fools! kt is one thiug to wear mot 
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ley, and another to “ wear it in our 
brains.” We by no means intend to 
enter minutely into Gonnella’s bio- 
graphy. Those who are curious on 
this subject, either from fellow feel- 
ing, or whatever other motive, are 
referred to Bartolomeo del’ Uomo, 
who in his wisdom has thought fit to 
publish a considerable volume in 
very inconsiderable prose, upon this 
facetious and imaginative jester. Ah! 
that Gonnella_ had lived in the days 
of Boccaccio! Then would he have 
been immortal as Bruno and Buffal- 
macco ! 

He was born between the years 
1390 and 1400, the son of a glover 
in Florence. His father took pains 
in his education, and the boy proved 
himself an apt scholar ; though no- 
thing delighted him so much as a jest 
ora repartee, ‘This humour endear- 
ed him to all the pleasant fellows of 
the city; and if his practical jokes 
sometimes gave disturbance to the 
severe and the maudlin, was he to 
blame? At about the age ef twenty, 
he roved, away from his father’s 
every day shop, to Bologna; but 
son after he made his appearance 
there, harkening to the fame of Nic- 
colo the Third, Marquis of Ferrara, 
off he went to his court. He instant- 
ly ingratiated himself, and was so- 
lemuly installed “ the Fool.” Here 
he revelled in delight. No one could 
be greatly displeased at his jests, 
however they were aimed, for he was 
a kind-hearted fellow, and besides, 
he wore motley. The Marquis, in 
particular, bestowed on him every 
sort of favour ; in public always, and 
sometimes, we have heard, he took 
the Fool’s advice in his cabinet. 

After awhile, he craved permis- 
sion—it was during the wiuter season, 
—to visit Florence for a wife elect; 
when penning npon his name, he pro- 
tested, as a bumane apology, that 
one petticoat was not enough fer 
such cold weather. The girl’s name 
was Checea Lapi, a comely sort of 
person, saith my authority. When 
he returned with her to Ferrara, 
some merry inquiries were made at 
court respecting the. Fool’s — wife, 
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when he replied she had one excel- 
lence, and one fault, and both com- 
prised in one,—namely, she was a 
woman. “ Sirrah! how now?” quoth 
the Marchioness, looking more tartly 
than ordinary,—for, by the by, she 
always had a tart look.—® Alack !” 
answered the Fool, “I trust you will 
pardon your poor buffoon, for he 
would not impute the like to your 
highness, no,—not in either way,— 
unless by a thousand fold.” This 
was uttered in so meek and humble 
a tone, and accompanied with so pro- 
found a reverence, that the Marchi- 
oness, who was uncommonly dull in 
matters of raillery, received it as a 
thousand-fold compliment. Some in 
the company laughed,—they were 
impertinent fellows. Indeed so over- 
floWing was her good humour, that 
she graciously expressed her com- 
mand for Checca to be introduced. 
“What a misfortune!” exclaimed 
Gonnella, “ what a dilemma am I in! 
Poor Cheeca! Why she is deaf as a 
corrupt judge to one side of the ques- 
tion. Then she has an ugly trick 
of bawling, as if she felt a comfort in 
supposing every body as hard of 
hearing as herself. Besides, if she is 
introduced, my sublime mistress will 
be compelled to bawl in return,— 
and that’s quite shocking!” His 
sublime mistress, however, insisted 
on being obeyed, and without delay. 
Off tripped our motley wag, inform- 
ed his wife of the honour about to be 
conferred on her, and gravely school- 
ed her into a belief that the Mar- 
chioness was so deaf it was necessary 
she should bawl prodigiously. The 
Marquis and his frieuds were let into 
the secret, Few things can be ima- 
gined more ludicrous than the scene 
that followed between these two la- 
dies of high and low degree, each be- 
lieving the other deaf, and screaming 
out their utmost high-strained compli- 
ments, while the rest of the company 
stood round them in a ring, enjoying, ~ 
seriously as they could, a joke that 
told itself soloudly. It was too good 
a thing to die in the court of Ferra- 
ra, and has therefore been frequently 
imitated. The Marchioness, when 
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the jest was blown, unable to con- 
tend against the roar of laughter, 
took the politic course of pretending 
to join in it, and turning round to 
Gonella, actually thanked him for so 
merry an invention, while at the same 
time she resolved on revenge for the 
insult to her dignity. Nothing but 
main force could avail her against a 
wit,—and in this she has also fre- 
quently been imitated. Accordingly 
she sent for him one morning into 
her chamber; and no sooner did he 
come than the door was locked, and 
the Fool found himself surrounded 
by a crowd of women, with their 
highness as their general, all armed 
with switches of the most cutting de- 
scription. ‘ Now, thou varlet,” said 
the Marchioness, “ thou shall be chas- 
tised. I will teach thee never aguin 
to pass a jest on any woman above 
the condition of thy paltry wife.” 
The Fool penitently declared him- 
self deserving of their most feminine 
and tender anger, merely entreating 
they would grant him one small re- 
quest,—then they might cut him to 
aguen His petition was unadvised- 
y acceded to; upon which, kneel- 
ing down amidst the enraged ama- 
zons, he thus continued. “ Most hon- 
ourable lady, and ye undoubted maids 
of honour, I request no more than that 
she, and she alone, will be the first 
to lay a switch across my back, who 
hath, at any time or in any way, in 
stealth, or in darkness, or otherwise, 
forfeited her aforesaid honour, and 
all that ye all wot of.” Upon this 
the honourable lady herself, of course, 
could not strike first; but she com- 
manded tliree or four of the oldest 
to commence,—a very unfair and 
preposterous command, and it was 
accordingly declined. The young 
ones were then appealed to, but they 
laughed outright, in defiance of eti- 
quette. In fact every switch became 
impossible, and Gonnella got clear 
out of the scrape. 
He played an admirable game at 
id pro quo against the Franciscans. 
San of the servants of the court had 
confessed himself to the superior of 
that order; when among divers re- 
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mittable sins, the penitent owned he 
had once entertained the intention 
of killing a man who he imagined 
was his enemy. Upon this the supe. 
rior told him that none but the bishop 
himself could absolve him from so 
heinous a sin. You do not under- 
stand me,” pleaded the servant; “4 
did not even attempt to kill him, and 
now my mind is not only at peace, 
but he and I are cordial friends to- 
gether.”—“I understood thee too 
well,” the friar answered; “ and I 
have not studied divinity so long as 
not to know thou hast committed 
murder,—quia voluntas pro facto re- 
putatur, the meaning of which is, that 
the will is equivalent to the act. Go, 
and humble thyself before the bishop, 
my son; and when he shall have ab- 
solved thee from this sin, return hith- 
er, and I will grant thee absolution 
for the other sins thou hast confessed.” 
This was so harsh and troublesome 
a doctrine, that the man went to his 
regular parish priest, who, after list- 
ening to his confession, immediately 
absolved him, net without throwing 
out some strong expressions against 
the silly and ignorant Franciscan. 
During the Easter week the man was 
talking of this annoyance on the part 
of the friar to his fellow-servants, 
among whom was Gonnella, He 
ran langhing to the Marquis with the 
story, and proposed to treat the holy 
brethren with a practical touch of 
theirown doctrine. To this the mar- 
quis readily agreed, glad of an oppor- 
tunity to turn the Franciscans into 
ridicule, as he held himself up as the 
patron of their rivals the Dominicans, 

On the following morning Gonnel- 
la, attired in a magnificent dress 
from his master’s wardrobe, went to 
the Church of St, Francis, and caused 
it to be buzzed abroad that he was 
the Prince of Bissignano, on his way 
to Filippo, Duke of Milan, and that 
for a day or two he would reside 
at the palace of his loving cousin Ni- 
coli the Third, whose secretary at- 
tended at his elbow in mock submis- 
sion. This Fool, we are told, had 
an extraordinary faculty in disguis- 
ing his voice and features, Having 
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sent for the superior of the monaste- 
ry, be addressed him in the Neapoli- 
tan dialect, and witha face of the most 
astonishing gravity. He expatiated on 
his love and veneration for the order 
of St. Francis, then mentioned it was 
his custom to hear the mass for the 
dead four times a year in one of their 
churches, and that as the morrow 
was one of those days, he requested 
they would perform it, at the same 
time ordering the secretary to dis- 
burse thirty ducats to the brethren, 
and to instruct the household of his 
loving cousin to prepare an excellent 
dinner for them after the mass. He 
then took leave, while the friars bow- 
ed down to the ground, scarce able 
io restram their rapture at the 
thoughts of the money and the feast. 
Next day no provision was made for 
dinner in the monastery, and the 
Fool again appeared and attended 
the mass ; at the end of which he re- 
peated his princely orders to the sec- 
retary, As dinner-time drew near, 
a servant was despatched to the fri- 
ars, requiring the assistance of three 
or four lay-brothers, as the number 
of dishes was so great, and as the 
prince wished one half of them to be 
placed on the table at once, The 
lay-brothers, on their arrival at the 
palace, were desired to wait awhile 
in an apartment, when the door was 
locked upon them. Gonella then, in 
his motley, ran off to the monastery, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing all 
the fraternity seated at table in the 
refectory, vehemently impatient for 
dinner, “Mercy on us!” he cried 
out, “what a feast is preparing for 
you !”—“ But when is it coming?” 
roared out the hungry mouths, “ It’s 
almost ready,” answered Gonella ; 
“and the cooks are only waiting to 
know if you would like the pigeons 
stewed with truffles er green peas.” 
—*Oh! truffles! trofiles! be all 
means!” they exclaimed in cl. us, 
“ And then there are some delicate 
chicken-turkies, basted with marrow, 
—shall they be stuffed with chopped 
lobsters or fried sweetbreads ?” This 
was a question not so easily decided. 
There was much demur, much smack- 


ing ef lips. At last, however, as 
opinions were divided, the superior 
gave his casting vote in favour of 
chopped lobsters. To their utter 
discomfort, the Fool, instead of re- 
turning with all speed to the cooks, 
began to describe the many other 
dishes, and dwelt so long en the de- 
licious ingredients of a particular pas- 
ty, that they jumped up in a fever of 
tantalization, and pushed him out of 
the refectory with orders for truf- 
fles and chopped lobsters, Gonnella 
kept them for another long hour, in 
exasperated hunger, before he re- 
leased the lay-brothers in the palace ; 
when he coolly desired them to re- 
turn to their superior, hoping, for- 
sooth ! there was bread and garlick, 
and enough of both, in the monaste- 
ry, and to assure the reverend broth- 
erhood it was the indirect intention 
of the Prince of Bissignano to send 
the ducats and the dinner, but that 
the superior, in his learning, well 
knew how to take the will for the 
deed, quia voluntas pro facto repu- 
tatur. . 

It is melancholy that such a Fool 
should die. There is too sad a con- 
trast between the langh of life and 
the stillness of death. A philoso- 
a is supposed to have made up 

is mind on the subject, and we lose 
him, as it were, on his own condi- 
tions ; nor can we weep greatly at 
the final exit of a tragic actor,—we 
have wept enough at him, and he 
seems used to it, But when a blithe 
spirit is driven hence, wrenched from 
existence in the midst of its wild 
merriment, one hour a being of de- 
light, and the next a loathsome clod, 
who is not startled into sorrow at 
the change? The fall of a sparrow 
is as disastrous as that of a nightin- 
gale, yet which do we lament ? Gon- 
nella’s death was not ouly sudden, 
but strange and dreadful. We re- 
cord the several circumstances that 
led to it as briefly as possible. A 
painful story need not be dwelt upon, 
and any comment, in this instance, 
is surely unnecessary. 

For a long time the marquis had 
been afflicted with a quartan ague, 
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His physicians applied their usual re- 
medies in vain, and they knew but 
of one more, which none among them 
had the boldness to administer,—it 
was to throw him into a cold bath, 
without previous notice, confiding 
fully as much in the momentary pan- 
ic as in the efficacy of the water. 
Gonnella, who had secretly listened 
to their consultations, resolved, for 
his master’s sake, to run the hazard ; 
and soon after, walking alone with 
the marquis by the side of the Po, 
he pushed him over the bank into 
the river, where he had contrived 
that two fishermen should be in rea- 
diness to save him. Then, having 
first seen him taken out of the stream 
and placed in their boat, he hasten- 
ed out of the States, well aware of 
the danger of remaining there if the 
consequences should prove unfavor- 
able. He escaped to Padua, where 
he heard of the cemplete recovery 
of the marquis, whose ague-fits never 
returned after that extraordinary re- 
medy; but at the same time the as- 
tounding news arrived of Gonuella’s 
having been convicted of leze ma- 
Jeste, insomuch as he had laid violent 
hancs on the person of his beloved 
sovereign, even to the imminent pe- 
sil of his life, and that therefore the 
said Gonnella was declared a traitor, 
banished for ever from the States, 
and sentence of death was pronounc- 
ed in case he should presume to set 
foot on Ferrara ground. All this 
did not deter him from entering the 
city, in the hope of being again 
taken into favour. He was impelled 
to this by the love he bore his mas- 
ter, the joy he felt at his being re- 
stored to health, and the conscious- 
ness of having acted not only with a 
good intent but with good fortune. 
Yet to smooth the way to an imme- 
diate reconciliation, he paid his visit 
im character,—with a jest. He ar- 
rived in a cart, standing on a pile of 
Paduan earth, and when the officers 
came to arrest him by erder of the 
marquis, he pleaded his feet were 


not upon Ferrara ground.* — This 
objection was instantly overruled by 
dragging him down from the cart 
upon the actual territory. The offi. 
cers then conducted him to prison, 
informed bim he had not an hour to 
live, and that there was no hope of 
mercy. Immediately a confessor ap- 
peared to prepare him for death, and 
Gonnella was led forth into the pub- 
lic square for execution, 

Though the marquis was convine- 
ed his jester had acted entirely from 
the kindness of his heart, and though 
he felt grateful towards him for the 
cure he had effected, yet he acceded 
to the sentence of banishment passed 
by his council, partly to uphold the 
inviolability of a sovereign’s person 
among his subjects, but chiefly to 
frighten Gonnetla by way of retalia- 
tion for the panic he himself had en- 
dured. As soon as he heard his fa- 
vourite had returned, this childish de- 
sire to retaliate caused him to issue 
orders for his immediate death, with 
secret instructions to the execution- 
er, which were carried into effect in 
the following manner. When the 
poor fellow laid his neck upon the 
block, expecting the stroke of the 
axe, a bucket of water was dashed 
upon his head. The people, who 
had gathered in the square to wit- 
ness the execution, could not restrain 
their sighs and tears, for every one 
loved Gonnella ; but when they saw 
his punishment was no more than a 
dash of cold water, they gave vent 
to the loudest shouts of joy and 
laughter. Soon these shouts subsid- 
ed into the dreary silence of grief,— 
fear had done its worst,—he was 
dead ! 

We are told the marquis for a long 
time suffered the deepest sorrow at 
his loss, accusing himself bitterly. 
He ordered a pompous funeral, and 
the body was conducted to the grave 
attended by all the clergy of Ferra- 
ra ner was any circumstance omit- 
ted that could evince his respect for 
the memory of Gounella. 


* This witty evasion has, under similar circumstances, been followed, and with 
better success, by Quevedo, Lord Rochester, and at least one more,—a Frenchman, 
whose name we forget. 
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MR. KEAN IN AMERICA. 
ME: KEAN having at length satis- 

fied the morality of Jonathan, 
the most virtuous of his sex, is per- 
mitted to perform in New-York, un- 
assailed by the pelting of the pitiless 
storm, with which the gods at first 
welcomed him. Shame light on thee, 
Jonathan—Bull blushes at your im- 
morality, Miss Foor, whose sala- 
ry was raised, no doubt on account 
of the public’s increased approbation 
of her acting, has been the occasion 
of a duel between two enamoured 
swajns, resolved to lose no opportu- 
nity of testifying the love and vene- 
ration of Englishmen for the most 
twinkling spark of chastity and vir- 
tue on the stage, What a vitiated 


taste is this of the Americans— 


They take the bad, too bad with us to 
stay 
And leave the good—we wish they’d take 


away! 


But Jonathan is after all more to be 
pitied, perhaps, than condemned for 
this laxity of morals (which, be it 
remembered, obtains only at New- 
York— Boston is as pure ns ever!) 
for what could be expected from him, 
innocent and unsophisticated, after 
he had acquired a taste for opera 
singers and dancers? Mr. Price 
must answer for this at the reckon- 
ing—but from what we learn of their 
success, we are inclined to think that 
he entertains no fear whatever of the 
reckoning. 

In exchange for Mr. Kean, the 
Americans have sent us a Mr, Pevey. 
We have a simple saying that “ex- 
change is no robbery”—we wish it 
may prove so, 

A GOOD SHOT. 

The Persian king is a good shot, 
and delights to shoot at a mark, but 
he also loves to make his amusement 
profitable ; the mark commonly made 
nse of is a live sheep, near which 
stands a furosh, to tell the success 
ef the shot, and to dispatch the an- 
imal if only wounded, When his 


majesty is ready to shoot, he chal- 
lenges the courtiers about him to bet 
with him about the shot, and it would 
be the height of rudeness and impo- 
licy to refuse; but the king’s game 
is sure, for whether he strikes the 
animal or not, the furosh, who has 
his lesson, and whose property the 
carcase becomes, rushes upon it the 
moment the shot parts, with a “ mash 
allah!” (bravo), knocks it down, 
and cuts its throat, and none of 
course can question the author of its 
fate. These sheep, which are always 
the property of some village or propri- 
etor near the place, are never paid for 
by his majesty, —— 

TURKISH HUMANITY TO ANIMALS, 
Much is said of the humanit 
which Mussulmen display cowards 
animals, A singular proof of it oc- 
curred during the siege of Athens. 
Finding them suffering from thirst, 
the besieged lowered a number of 
asses, &c., into the hands of the ene- 
my ; choosing rather that they should 
live in the possession of the infidel, 
than perish miserably with them- 
selves, It is even more singular, 
that two of these animals were actu- 
ally preserved alive to the end of 
the siege ; their owners had probably 
some private supply of water, which 
they preferred to share with beasts, 
rather than with their dying breth- 
ren, When the Greeks first obtain- 
ed possession of the town, they com- 
menced a terrible persecution of the 
storks, driving them from the chim- 
ney-tops, and old ruined columns, 
where they had enjoyed under Ma- 
hometan protection, so many centu- 
ries of hereditary security. The 
sight of this barbarity is believed to 
have enraged the Turks even more 
than the destruction of the houses, 

and the violation of the mosques. 


SPILLING THE SALT. 
Some have supposed that the po- 
pular superstition of its being unlucky 
to overturn the salt-dish originated 
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from the circumstance of Leonardo 
da Vinci having represented Judas as 
spilling the sait in his celebrated pic- 
ture of the last supper. 

This superstition, however, was 
derived from Pagan Rome, where the 
salt-dish was a holy platter in which 
the firstlings of the feast were offered 
to the gods, and which was usually 
ornamented with the figure of some 
divinity. -Hence to overturn the al- 
tars or images of the gods was natu- 
rally esteemed ominous. In proof of 
the accuracy of this account, the tes- 
timonies of Livy, Horace, and Statius 
might be produced, 


INSURANCE. 

This beneficial establishment, bv 
which losses that would entirely ruin 
a merchant, being divided among a 
company, afe rendered supportable, 
and almost impereeptible, by whom 
undertakings, too great for one per- 
son, are easily accomplished, and by 
whom commodities, brought from a 
distance, are rendered cheaper, ap- 


pedrs to have been unknown to the 


ancient: Romans. Insurance was 
long detested by Christians, who, at 
that period of society, deemed it sin- 
ful to take interest ; and the use of 
it, as well as of bills of exchange, 
was first made common by the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, 

Upon the 28th of January, 1523, 
five persons were appointed at Flor- 
ence to draw up articles, which are 
still employed upon the Exchange at 
Leghorn. These important regula- 
tions, together with the preseribed 
form of policies, which may be con- 
sidered as the oldest, have been in- 
serted by Magens iu his Treatise up- 
on Insurance, Average, and Botany, 
published at Hamburg in 1753. The 
chamber of Insurance was instituted 
at Amsterdam in 1598. 

Anderson, in his History of Com- 
merce, informs as that insurauces 
wer@first introduced into Fargland in 
the year 1601. Insurers had, before 
that time, conducted themselves in 
such a manoer that the utmost confi- 
dence was reposed in them. and few 
disputes occurred, 


A most useful imitation of insur. 


ance in trade is that of the institution ° 


of Tusurance-oflices, to indemnify 
losses sustained by fire. In the be- 
ginning of the 17th century, a propo- 
sal was made to Count Anthony Gun- 
ther Von Oldenburg, by an ingenious 
person, that “as many fires happeued, 
by which a great number of people 
lost their property, the Count might 
propose to them, that if they would 
place a value upon their houses and 
furniture, and for every hundred dol- 
lars pay one to him, yearly, he would 
engage to indemnify them against all 
losses sustained by fire.” The author 
was confident, that though the losses 
might at first fall heavy, yet, in pro- 
cess of time a sufficient sam would 
be obtained. The Count allowed 
the plan to be, upon the whole, rea- 
sonable ; bot lest it'should have the 
appearance of a tax, of in any respect 
an imposition, he declined putting 
the plan in practice. - But though he 
rejected the plan, he liberally reward- 
ed the iuventor and proposer, 


ROYAL BRAVFRY. 

The reign of the present King of 
Persia has been far from remarkable 
for its military splendour, and the 
nation at4arge has but a poor opin- 
ion of its monarch’s courage or war- 
like abilities ; indeed, the few re- 
maining veterans of his uncle’s armies 
talk of their king with bitter contempt. 
He has rarely been exposed to dan- 
ger in action; but early in his reign, 
when his uncle Saduckkhan attempt- 
ed to dispute with him the throne, it 
became necessary for him to enceu- 
rage bis troops by his preseuce, and he 
appeared in the field, along with his 
valuabie old minister, Hadjee Ibra- 
him ; but although they kept at a 
very sufficient distance, the king, as 
it is affirmed, betrayed considerable 
uieasiness, till at last, one or two 
shots dropping among them, he fell 
from his horse in a swoon of terror, 
and was immediately pieked up in no 
comforiable condition by the meerza, 
who immediately dismounted, ex- 
claiming, “What a terrible passion the 
futher of the world has fallen into !” 
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